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The Dumbarton Oaks 


Proposals 


Public Discussion Should be Stimulated 


The following article is based upon va- 
rious releases by the Department of State. 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for In- 
ternational Organization have now been 
before the country for some time. The 
conversations of the delegations from the 
United States, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Great Britain, and China were 
completed October 7, 1944, and the Pro- 
posals were submitted to the four gov- 
ernments for their consideration. Two 
days later the Proposals were made pub- 
lic, to permit, as President Roosevelt said, 
“full discussion by the people of this 
country prior to the convening of a wider 
conference on this all important subject.” 
Within a short space of time a general 
conference of the United Nations will 
meet to formulate a Charter for the Pro- 
posed International Organization, which 
in turn will be suvmitted for ratification 
after Nation-wide c’scussion. 

The manner in \.‘iich the Charter for 
the proposed Un Nations Organiza- 
tion is being prepared indicates that the 
new organization will reflect the consid- 
ered judgment not merely of heads of 
governments but also of informed citizens 
in all democratic countries. The people of 
this country and of 2!! countries in which 
free discussion is possible have been in- 
vited to participa n the task of form- 
ing the constituticn for an international 
organization. This Government’s con- 
viction that popu understanding and 
support are prere¢ » to the success of 
this undertaking hs- been expressed as 
follows by Secreta of State Stettinius: 
ss there is need 
and maturing con- 


Throughout this pre 
for wide, intelligent, 


sideration of the proposals on the part 
of the American people and of all other 
peace-loving peoples. Only as theré de- 
velops in this country a substantial and 
informed body of public opinion can the 
Government go forward successfully in 
the task of participation in the further 
steps needed for the establishment of an 
international organization. Only against 
the background of such a body of public 
opinion can the organization itself, once 
established, function effectively, for no 
institution, however perfect, can live and 
fulfill its purposes unless it is continu- 
ously animated and supported by strong 
public will and determination. 

Our Department of State has actively 
stimulated public discussion of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals. The Department 
has cooperated with private organiza- 
tions in effecting wide dissemination of 
the proposals; in response to requests, ex- 
planatory materials have been prepared; 
officers of the Department who assisted 
in the framing of the Proposals, have 
been sent to meetings throughout the 
country; criticisms and suggestions have 
been invited and welccmed. 


Well Considered Expressions of 
Public Opinion Needed 

The average citizen cannot easily par- 
ticipate in the preparation of a treaty. 
There is ground for satisfaction in wha 
has been done to bring about democratic 
participation by private s and in- 
dividuals in the formulation of these 
basically important polici The most 
vital objective of public education is to 
create an enlightened democracy. Edu- 
cators have an especial interest and a 
distinctive responsibility in insuring that 
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Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
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duration of the war. EDUCATION FoR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpucaTion 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely’ as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 


discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals should be informed and intelligent, 
so that from these discussions the Gov- 
ernment will receive well considered ex- 
pressions of public opinion. 

Attention will, of course, be focused 
upon those sections of the Proposals 
which relate to the methods by which 
the nations will “take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace, and the sup- 
pression of acts of aggression.” We are 
all concerned primarily with the pre- 
vention of war. We are impressed by the 
necessity that at critical moments there 
should be available the means and the 
power to prevent the actual outbreak 
of war. 

The problems that arise in establish- 
ing machinery and organizing power for 
use in such emergencies are the most 
controversial of problems. Great mili- 
tary power is possessed by only a few 
states. Can these few states harmonize 
their action for the prevention of ag- 
gression? Can they harmonize their re- 
lations with each other and obviate the 
possibility of a great military power it- 
self becoming an aggressor? And can 
the great powers cooperate effectively 
and yet observe the just claims of small- 
er states? These are problems which in- 
volve not only ‘the formulation of wise 
rules for an international organization 
but also the whole future direction of 
foreign policy by the great powers. 


Specialized Function of Security 
Council 

The Proposals recognize the actual 
concentration of power, and accordingly 
provide that the prevention of aggres- 
sion shall be a specialized function of a 
small Security Council in which the 
great powers will have permanent repre- 
sentation. The interests of the smaller 
powers, however, will be represented in 
the Security Council by the six nonper- 
manent members, elected by the General 
Assembly for 2 years. This Council will 
be in permanent session for, as the Pro- 
posals state, “the Security Council 
should be so organized as to be able to 
function continuously and each state 
member of the Security Council should 
be permanently represented at the head- 
quarters of the organization.” In this 
way the Proposals attempt to meet the 
primary requirements that the United 
Nations Organization be able to act 
promptly and effectively and its deci- 
sions be such as the great powers are 
willing and able to carry out. 


Equal Representation 
on General Assembly 


The Proposals provide for the estab- 
lishment of a General Assembly in which 
all nations will be equally represented. 
While it is recommended that the As- 
sembly “should not on its own initiative 
make recommendations on any matter 
relating tc the matters of international 
peace and security which is being dealt 
with by the Security Council,” this pro- 
vision applies only to those problems 
which have become issues on which the 
Security Council must make and carry 
out decisions. This requirement is in- 
tended to eliminate any danger that is- 
sues may be referred back to the larger 
General Assembly as a means of prevent- 
ing prompt and effective action by the 
Security Council. 

It should be emphasized that the 
General Assembly, in which all nations 
will be represented, will consider “the 
general principles of cooperation and 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security” and the Assembly is em- 
powered “to discuss any questions relat- 
ing to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by 
any member or members of the Organi- 
zation or by the Security Council; and 
to make recommendations with regard 
to any such principles or questions.” 
The Proposals contemplate a world or- 
ganization in which the power of the 
great states will be used constructively 
within the framework of an interna- 
tional organization, and will be subject 
to general rules and principles which 
represent the collective will of the 
United Nations. 

Whether some different arrangements 
would better effect this general purpose 
is a matter on which every citizen has a 
right to form and express his own judg- 
ment. Such expressions of opinion can 
make a positive contribution to the de- 
velopment of world organization only if 
they take full account of the conditions 
and the problems that must be faced in 
effecting an international agreement for 
the preservation of peace and security. 

Questions relating to the powers and 
procedures of the Security Council must 
not be allowed to overshadow other as- 
pects of the Proposals, which, in the long 
run, are no less important. The Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals in stating the pur- 
poses of the organization, say that it is 
“to develop friendly relations among na- 
tions and to take other appropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace; to 
achieve international cooperation in the 
solution of international economic, social 
and other humanitarian problems; and 
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to afford a center for harmonizing the ac- 
tions of nations in the achievement of 
these common ends.” Still further, the 
Proposals declare that “the organization 
should facilitate solution of interna- 
tional, economic, and social and other 
humanitarian problems and promote 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms.” 


Economic and Social Council 

The General~ Assembly would have 
general responsibility for discharging 
this function. There would be estab- 
lished under its authority an Economic 
and Social Council, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of 18 members of the organiza- 
tion elected by the General Assembly. 
The Economic and Social Council would 
carry out recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and would make recom- 
mendations on its own initiative with re- 
spect to economic, social, and other hu- 
manitarian matters. It would set up 
commissions of experts which would 
constitute a part of the Secretariat of the 
Organization. 

The Proposals clearly envisage, in ad- 
dition to these organs of the general in- 
ternational organization, a variety of 
specialized organizations and agencies. 
Each of these agencies would have pow- 
ers and functions defined in its own 
statute and agreed upon in consultation 
with the general international organiza- 
tion. The Economic and Social Council 
would be empowered “to receive and con- 
sider reports from the economic, social, 
and other organizations or agencies 
brought into relationship with the or- 
ganization, and to coordinate their ac- 
tivities through consultations with, and 
recommendations to such organizations 
or agencies.” 

It is within this general framework of 
agencies related to the Economic and So- 
cial Council that an international agency 
in the field of education would find its 
place. The Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education, with which delegates 
from the United States have cooperated 
since last April, has examined the prob- 
lems of educational rehabilitation in the 
liberated countries. 


Organization for Educational and 
Cultural Reconstruction 

The Department of State announced 
last March that it proposed to collaborate 
with the other United Nations “in form- 
ing, as soon as practicable, a United Na- 
tions organization for educational and 
cultural reconstruction.” Discussions 
have been going forward on the exact 
form and functions of the organization. 
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According to the latest information, no 
final determination of these questions 
has yet been reached. With the formu- 
lation of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
attention is again directed to the place 
of an international education agency 
within the framework of a permanent 
general international organization. 

Educators will await with profound in- 
terest the announcement of proposals 
for the establishment of this agency, but 
they need by no means confine their in- 
terest to watchful waiting. In the field 
of education, as in all others, an agree- 
ment to establish international organiza- 
tion requires that the United States be 
Willing to join the organization and to 
discharge the responsibility which is en- 
tailed. Educators can take the lead in 
bringing about an agreement within this 
country upon the nature and functions 
of an international agency for education 
in which this country will take part. 

All teachers and persons concerned 
with the teaching profession have a 
direct and obvious interest in the ques- 
tion of establishing an international 
agency in the field of education. They 
must not, however, overlook the fact that 
as citizens they are no less directly con- 
cerned with the structure and problems 
of the whole international organization. 
They must realize fully the economic 
and social problems which must be 
solved in order to ensure conditions of 
stability and well being. They must at- 
tempt to examine these problems dis- 
passionately, with the sole view of reach- 
ing a reasoned consensus about the 
common good. They must equip them- 
selves to give intelligent and informed 
leadership to adult groups studying 
these issues. 

Particularly at this time, they should 
bring vividly to the attention of their 
pupils the magnitude and the promise 


of the current attempts to establish a 
firm basis for international cooperation. 
Many constitutions have been written in 
hope and confidence, and have soon be- 
come pieces of paper of merely historical 
interest. We can have no sure guaran- 
tee that a constitution for the United 
Nations will escape this fate. But some 
constitutions have written that 
have endured. There have been times 
when a new constitution has symbolized 
a permanent reorientation of political, 
social, and economic life. There is hope 
that such may be the significance of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Teachers 
today must do what they can to ensure 
that these hopes will indeed be brought 
to a full fruition. 
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Guide to American 
Battlefields 

With many sons of veterans of World 
War I now fighting over the same ground 
as did their fathers a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, new interest is aroused in an 
accurate record of the events of that 
war. One such record, representing 
many years of work, is American Armies 
and Battlefields in Europe, prepared by 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, of which Gen. John J. Pershing 
is chairman. 

This book, revised in 1939, is a com- 
bined guide to the American battlefields 
in Europe and a concise history and 
reference work covering the activities of 
the American forces overseas during the 
period of 1917-19. It contains 547 pages, 
561 official photographs, and 120 maps 
and sketches. It is sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$2.75 a copy. Send check or money 
order, not stamps. 
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Resolution Adopted by the Liaison Committee 
for International Education 


Washington, D. C.—November 21, 1944 


The Liaison Committee for International Education consists of 38 educational 
groups in the United States interested in international education. The following 
statement constitutes the opinion of their representatives only and is not necessarily 
to be construed as an endorsement by the various educational groups participating 
in the work of the Liaison Committee. 

The Liaison Committee on International Education is convinced that the time 
has come to move rapidly toward forming a permanent United Nations Office for 
Educational and Cultural Reconstruction. 

The Committee approves and appreciates the exploratory work which the Depart- 
ment of State has been conducting in this field. 

The Committee recommends to the Department of State that, in offering com- 
ments upon the proposed constitution for a United Nations Office for Educational 
and Cultural Reconstruction, the Department give support to the formation of a 
permanent international organization for educational and cultural development. 

The Committee recommends that all of the United Nations be invited to send 
representatives to the conference which is to convene in London for the purpose 
of considering proposed amendments to the draft constitution of the United Nations 
Office for Educational and Cultural Reconstruction, 

The Committee recommends that pending the approval of a constitution for a 
permanent office for educational and cultural development the conference in London 
appoint an Interim Commission to deal with problems of educational rehabilitation 
in the war-devastated countries of the United Nations and to deal with other matters 
relating to the international aspects of education. 

The Committee reaffirms its conviction that the educational rehabilitation of the 
war-devastated Allied Nations is a problem of great urgency for the peace and 
security of these regions and for the peace and security of the United States. 

The Committee recommends that, at the future international conferences which 
will give more definite form to the proposals outlined at Dumbarton Oaks, consid- 
eration be given to problems of international cooperation in education as an im- 
portant part of the social and political arrangements for international peace and 
security, and that the delegations of the participating nations in such future con- 
ferences should include persons especially prepared by interest and experience to 
formulate plans for international cooperation in educational and cultural fields. 
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serials in two or three parts. Films will 
likely be produced in many countries 
outside of England after the war. 
Enough films are now planned or in pro- 
duction to provide at least one reel a week 
for the next year. 

Children attending the programs be- 
long to a Saturday Morning Club, a non- 
profit organization, and pay entrance 
fees of 10 cents. Theater managers take 
only enough of the fees to pay overhead 
expenses and the remainder goes into 
club treasuries for the production costs 
of more pictures. These costs are sup- 
plemented by the producers who spon- 
sor the Saturday morning program. 

A national advisory council for the de- 
velopment of the program, Miss Field 
stated, includes representatives of the 
Ministry of Education, the Home Office, 
Scottish Office, the National Union of 
Teachers, and similar groups. 


Motion Pictures for 
Children 


For sometime Great Britain has been 
concerned with motion-picture programs 
appropriate for children between the ages 
of 7 and 14, according to Mary Field of 
the British-Gaumont Film Co., in a re- 
cent talk to U. S. Office of Education staff 
members. A “rating” plan which has 
been used for several years indicates by 
symbols whether a listed film is suitable 
for children to attend alone, to attend 
with an adult, or is totally unsuitable 
and children are excluded. 

A new long-term plan designed to pro- 
vice suitable programs is now under way. 
Within a 5-year period one of the major 
British companies expects to reach a pro- 
duction of a 2-hour weekly program in- 
cluding features, shorts, cartoons, a spe- 
cial news reel called Our Magazine ard 


Death of 
Mr. Turosienski 


Through death on December 22, 1944, 
the U. S. Office of Education suffered the 
loss of Severin K. Turosienski, specialist 
in comparative education. Mr. Turo- 
sienski had been in the service of the Of- 
fice for nearly 17 years and was known 
internationally in educational circles 
through his studies and research, espe- 
cially in the field of education in Slavic 
countries. 

On the occasion of the twentieth an- 
niversary of the independence of Latvia, 
that country in 1939 conferred on him 
its highest civil honor, the Order of Three 
Stars, “in recognition of his services in 
fostering friendly relations between 
Latvia and the United States, particu- 
larly in the field of education.” In 1941 
the Government of Yugoslavia conferred 
on him the Decoration and Diploma of 
the Royal Order of St. Sava III Class 
(Commander). 

Mr. Turosienski was born December 17, 
1883, in Warsaw, Poland. He held the 
degree of Master of Philology in Slavonic 
Languages from the Imperial University, 
Khar’kov, Russia; and a diploma for 
post-graduate work in Polish compara- 
tive philology from the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity of Krakow, Poland. 

After serving as reference librarian at 
the University of Khar’kov from 1997 to 
1911, he was librarian from 1911 to 1915. 
He was instructor in comparative philol- 
ogy of Slavonic languages at the -uni- 
versity from 1909 to 1915. During World 
War I he was an officer in the Imperial 
Russian Red Cross. 

He came to the United States in 1920, 
and became instructor of Russian at the 
YMCA Training School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
For 6 years he was connected with 
private companies in New York City. He 
joined the staff of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in January 1928. 

Mr. Turosienski was the author of va- 
rious Office of Education Publications in- 
cluding Education in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland’s Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, Education in Yugoslavia, and Edu- 
cation in Cuba. He was the author also 
of a number of articles in various edu- 
cational periodicals. A considerable part 


of his work in the Office comprised the 
evaluation in terms of education in the 
United States of credentials for studies 
completed in other countries. 
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Education and Medicine Can 


Improve the Health of the 


Nation 


Are We Ready to Lead the Way? 


The following paper, prepared by Col. 
Leonard G. Rowntree, M. C., Selective 
Service System, is a summary of infor- 
mation presented at the recent annual 
meeting of chief State school officers. 

The greatest internal national problem 
of the American people, after complete 
victory in World War II, concerns the 
health of the American people, their 
physical and mental fitness for their 
present and post-war responsibilities. 
This extends to the whole population but, 
with an eye to the future, it concerns 
particularly the children. This involves 
the question of early training and educa- 
tion. The fact is we cannot begin too 
early. The home and the school must 
both take their places in laying the foun- 
dations of the program. 

This applies to the mental hygiene as 
well as to the physical hygiene of the 
individual. More and more we see how 
the mind and the body are closely inter- 
dependent. We are coming to realize 
more and more this mental element in 
physical fitness. 

Recently a nationally known psychiat- 
rist predicted “that 1,000,000 children in 
the United States public schools today 
will some time go to mental hospitals, 
if we follow the patterns of the past.” 
He makes the query “What is the root 
of this appalling mental unfitness?” 
And his answer places the problem 
squarely before educators both in the 
home and in the school: “These mental 
failures are in large measure an indict- 
ment of the too soft, indulgent, and un- 
realistic rearing and education of our 
youth in homes and schools.” 

At this moment the quality of our 
youth, its physical stamina and mental 
adaptability, is being critically tested in 
the crucible of war. During the last 4 
years, while this country has been creat- 
ing, equipping, and training the greatest 
fighting force of all time, it has also been 
uncovering some hitherto unheeded na- 
tional weaknesses. These weaknesses 
have been revealed largely through (1) 
Selective Service statistics which deal 
with the rejection of registrants; (2) the 
high rate of discharges from military 
service on Certificates for disability; and 





(3) setting up programs for rehabilita- 
tion and for physical conditioning of the 
men inducted and making great effort 
toward proper assignment, 

With this problem of health and fitness 
we, the people, must deal now and in the 
future. In the solution of this problem, 
education must play a leading role. 


Magnitude of the Whole Problem 


The magnitude of the problem can 
largely be covered in three sentences: 

To date, more than 5,000,000 men have 
been rejected (4-F) and a large number 
discharged as unfit to serve advantage- 
ously. 

To date, more than 1,500,000 men have 
been rehabilitated within the services for 
dental defects, illiteracy, venereal dis- 
ease, and hernia. 


To date, it has been necessary to give 
extended physical training even to the 
healthy inductees in order to render 
them fit for military assignment and 
service. 


Who Is Responsible? 

Lack of health and of physical fitness 
prevails among the youth of the country 
because the nation has failed to recognize 
the importance of these things and to 
make the necessary provisions for pre- 
vention and cure of unfitness. 

The present situation is the result of 
indifference and apathy on the part of 
the public and, to some extent, of the 
government—Federal, State, and munici- 
pal; on the part of parents, teachers, 
churches, the medical and dental pro- 
fessions and, to a certain extent, of youth 
itself. 

In a large measure it is the failure in 
our educational system and in our homes, 
where youth spends practically all of its 
time during the most formative 15 to 20 
years of life. The fault is the combined 
one; it is a fault of society itself. Youth 
is the victim. Only the all-out concerted 
effort of all those concerned in this fail- 
ure can bring about the cure or, what is 
still more important, the prevention in 
the future. Are we prepared to make the 


Estimated principal causes for rejection of registrants 18-37 years of 
age in class IV-F and classes with ‘‘F’’ designation ' Dec. 1, 1944 
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1 Includes registrants in classes II-A, B, and C with “F” designation. 


3 Includes all races other than Negro. 


3 Includes (a) registrants with more than one disqualifying defect who were rejected for educat al defi 
to June 1, 1943; (b) registrants rejected for failure to meet minimum intelligence standards beginning June |, v4 
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necessary sacrifices and take the neces- 
sary steps? No one group can change 
the condition by itself. A great coopera- 
tive social effort is necessary. Medicine 
and education must furnish the leader- 
ship. 


The Selective Service Picture of 
Physical Unfitness 


Perhaps no better indication of the 
problem of unfitness is available than 
the figures of rejection of registrants 
called for induction by the Selective 
Service System. These are presented in 
the accompanying table. 

These statistics indicate the failure of 
the past and the need for preventive ac- 
tion now and in the future. This is a job 
in which all must participate—the par- 
ents, teachers, the doctors, dentists, but, 
above all, the youth of the nation. Edu- 
cation and medicine must supply guid- 
ance. 


The President Takes 
Positive Action 

When President Roosevelt learned that 
the rate of rejection of registrants was 
high, 50 percent, and that 1,000,000 of the 
first 2,000,000 men examined were denied 
military service because of physical and 
mental defects, he attempted to set up 
a rehabilitation program, for the correc- 
tion of remediable defects of rejectees. 
For reasons that need not be stated here, 
his program was never established na- 
tionally. 

Likewise, on learning of the prolonged 
physical training required by men taken 
into service, the President again took ac- 
tion and created, in April 1943, a National 
Committee on Physical Fitness in the 
Federal Security Agency under the chair- 
manship of John B. Kelly of Philadel- 
phia. This Committee has worked as- 
siduously at its national headquarters in 
Washington and in the field to educate 
the public concerning the current situa- 
tion and to indoctrinate the people with 
a consciousness of the national need for 
improvement in health and physical fit- 
ness. In the space of a year it interested 
many national leaders and harnessed to- 
gether the resources and efforts of more 
than 400 national organizations. 

However, National Committee 
found itself in need of more vigorous 
medical leadership. Hence, this Commit- 
tee brought its problem to the American 
Medical Asscciation, and the medical pro- 
fession has assumed its natural place in 
the leadership necessary for success. 
This was done through the creation, in 
June 1944, of the Joint Committee on 
Physical Fitness which would serve to 
medical activities in this field. 


the 


euice 


One of the sections of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness has to deal 
with the health and physical fitness prob- 
lem of the schools and colleges of the 
nation. Their objectives have already 
been presented in the columns of the 
Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, November 1944. 


Platform of the Joint Committee 


The physical fitness of the people of 
the United States is fundamental to the 
safety, security, productiveness, and wel- 
fare of the nation. The experience of 
our nation in times of war and distress 
has established beyond question the vital 
necessity for developing and maintaining 
in each individual the utmost self-re- 
liance, physical fitness, and mental and 
physical health. The program must in- 
clude the following constructive steps: 

1. Help each American to learn physi- 
cal fitness needs. 

2. Protect against preventable defects. 

3. Attend to correctible defects. 

4. Know how to live healthfully in body 
and mind. 

5. Act to acquire physical fitness. 

6. Set American standards of physical 
fitness at high levels. 

7. Provide adequate means for physical 
development. 


Is Education Concerned? 


Some may argue that in this country 
education is concerned solely with the 
training of the mind and is in no way 
responsible for these bodily defects un- 
covered in the examination of regis- 
trants for military service or for the lack 
of physical fitness in inductees. If such 
an argument is advanced seriously, it 
certainly will not tend to aid the cause of 
education in the minds of the people of 
the country. But, supposing for the sake 
of argument, we grant that this is true. 
Then what is the situation as regards the 
mental fitness of our youth with which 
education is inescapably concerned? 


Magnitude of the Problem of 
Mental Unfitness 


The magnitude of the problem of men- 
tal disease and mental deficiency and 
their relationship to defects in general 
is also revealed in the foregoing table 
on the causes for rejection. From the 
figures presented it is evident that more 
than three-fourths of @ million rejectees 
were disqualified because of mental dis- 
ease and more than 600,000 for mental 
deficiency. Many of the latter group 
were rejected because of illiteracy. If 
we add to these figures the rejections for 
neurological defects, then the total is 


well in excess of 142 million men disqual- 
ified for mental and nervous dysfunction. 

This, however, does not tell the whole 
story. Another 300,000, approximately, 
must be added to this figure since over 
40 percent of those released or dis- 
charged on C. D. D.’s fell into the neuro- 
psychiatric group. Thus it is evident 
that between 1,800,000 and 2,000,000 reg- 
istrants failed to qualify or serve satis- 
factorily because of nervous or mental 
unfitness as compared with 2,500,000 for 
physical defects. It is significant that 
the United States has already pensioned 
130,308 neuropsychiatric veterans of 
World War II and “nine out of ten never 
saw battle.” 

These statistics do not stand isolated 
and alone. They should be considered 
in conjunction with the long-known fact 
that more than one-half of the hospital 
beds in the nation are devoted today to 
mental diseases which, at present, 
amounts to more than 700,000 beds. 
This fact signifies, of course, that the 
problem now confronting us is not new, 
but an old one, which the nation has 
failed to solve to date either in war or 
peace. It has never really faced fhe 
problem. 

In addition much emotional instability 
and failure to adjust is revealed in the 
high rates encountered for diseases of 
psychosomatic origin, such as peptic ul- 
cers, duodenal and gastrie, and asthma. 
Such diseases were very prevalent as re- 
vealed in peacetime selection but with 
the advent of war, they have increased 
markedly. Negroes, who have been rel- 
atively immune, are now falling victims 
to psychosomatic disease in large num- 
bers. 


Some Concrete Suggestions for An 
Educational Program 
The Joint Committee, like the nation 
at large, believes that education in this 
country must concern itself with physical 
and mental health and fitness. The 
Joint Committee is of the opinion that 
the greatest improvement can come and 
will come through education. It is, 
therefore, advocating that a special 
health and physical fitness program be 
initiated. 
The program should include the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Preadmission physical examination 
at 5 years. 
2. Periodic examination at 2- to 3- 
year intervals thereafter. 
3. Education in principles of healthful 
living. 
4. One hour daily for physical training. 
5. Credits for satisfactory progress. 
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6. Accumulative health and physical 
fitness records. 

7. Provision for adequate personnel, 
facilities, and time for such a 
program, 

There are four phases of the medical 
problem in school children, to be con- 
sidered, each of which will demand 
special attention. Examinations must 
include general medical considerations; 
dental conditions; personality, deport- 
ment, mental health; and the strength 
and physical prowess of the individual. 
Special studies and pilot tests in these 
flelds are now being carried on under the 
auspices of the Joint Committee. It is 
hoped that, through the cooperation of 
education and medicine, the most effec- 
tive forms of examinations and stand- 
ards of requirements can bg established 
and that for guidance of those concerned 
suitable manuals will be soon forthcom- 
ing. It is evident that education and 
medicine must combine in teaching the 
principles and practice of healthful 
living. 


The Goal of Education 

The goal of education should be stated: 
Physical, mental, and moral health; 
soundness of body, mind, and spirit. The 
special attributes sought are strength, 
endurance, stamina, special agilities, 
emotional stability, initiative, leadership, 
personal integrity and the indomitable 
“will to do and will to win.” They call 
for much self-discipline, for thoughtful- 
ness of others, and for interest in the 
commonweal. These are best expressed 
perhaps in the Golden Rule and the Ten 
Commandments. 

There is abundant recognition in the 
literature of educational philosophy and 
educational theory of the importance of 
the physical factor in the educational 
problem. It was fashionable once to re- 
fer to the biological basis of education, 
meaning thereby the physical stamina, 
endurance, and adaptability of the body 
to sustain the mental development of the 
individual. These have been recognized 
as interactive and _ interdependent. 
What education needs is a more effective 
way of implementing the long recognized 
objectives. The function of education 
has also been stated as the means to 
teach the individual how to live fully and 
effectively. It is not learning only but 
living, and a great deal of the more effec- 
tive learning is through living. 

Education, lately, has been approach- 
ing more closely to this idea. It is 
through living that education is trying 
to teach a better life. It wants.to make 
the individual equal to all his responsi- 
bilities and in order to do that we see 


more clearly the need for the sound body 
as well as the sound mind. We see it 
more definitely as “the sound mind in a 
sound body.” 

In its more recent insight medicine has 
come to the aid of education. This is 
especially so in the flelds of mental hy- 
giene and psychiatry but it is true of all 
fields. Medicine, itself, is growing in this 
process. It is placing great emphasis on 
prevention while it is still taking care 
of sick individuals. It recognizes more 
and more the place that education can 
take in the prevention program. It sees 
clearly in the fleld of public health and 
individual hygiene the importance of the 
educational points of view. On the prob- 
lem of the general welfare of the Ameri- 
can people, particularly as it finds its 
basis in the physical fitness of the nation, 
medicine and education muSt cooperate 
and join forces. 


From every evidence today, it seems 
these points of view approximate each 
other closely. Why not translate this 
idea into cooperation of medicine and 
education in the service of the whole 
American people; or why not join forces 
for the welfare of all the American 
people? 

The chief State school officials and the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education at their 
annual meeting passed resolutions en- 
dorsing this specific program. Resolu- 
tions are good. Programs are good. But 
what the situation needs is action—in- 
telligent constructive action. All of us 
in education and in medicine must go to 
work with specific steps that will improve 
the physical fitness of 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. Are we ready? Let us together 
lead the way for a healthy and physi- 
cally fit America. 





Madison Conference on Elementary 


School Problems 


In keeping with its policy of working 
with and through State departments of 
education, the U. S. Office of Education 
invited State superintendents of public 
instruction in 12 midwestern States to 
designate a staff member in the fleld of 
elementary education to attend a confer- 
ence on current elementary school prob- 
lems to be held in cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wis., December 7-9. 

Ten States responded and in line with 
the request most of them designated the 
State elementary supervisor who in turn 
nominated other persons from within the 
State to attend. These persons repre- 
sented the following categories: (1) a 
city elementary supervisor; (2) a county 
elementary supervisor or the equivalent; 
(3) supervisor of a laboratory school in a 
teachers college or university; (4) a 
teacher, principal, or other representa- 
tive of an elementary school. 


Planning the Conference: 

In the Office of Education, an advisory 
committee was set up to advise with the 
staff member responsible for conducting 
the conference, This group criticized 
the general plan, analyzed and evaluated 
questions and problems submitted in ad- 
vance by participants, and helped in for- 
mulating statements of the three over- 
all problems around which the confer- 
ence was organized. 

Each participant received in advance 
a brief report of a conference on elemen- 





tary school problems held in Chicago in 
February 1944 which listed a number of 
problems significant to the group present 
at that time. With these as a spring- 
board, each participant was asked to list 


his most pressing problems. A check 
of these showed 75 or more questions 
which were then classified under three 
broad headings: 

1. By accepting the principle of devel- 


oping the whole child, what rethinking of 
the curriculum is necessary in order to 
meet changing conditions of living? 

2. How can the school staff working 
with parents and community, better meet 
the needs of the elementary school child 
in wartime, and in the post-war period? 

3. What can supervisors contribute to 
the solution of problems that center 
around teachers’ personal and profes- 
sional needs? 

These headings were included in the 
outline of the program sent to partici- 
pants in advance. The program was left 
as flexible as possible with the intention 
of organizing discussion groups which 
would follow the presentation of the 
three major problems. 


Operation of the Conference 

Representatives of State departments 
of education were asked to introduce the 
groups from their respective States, 
which altogether included a State super- 
intendent of public instruction, an assist- 
ant superintendent of public instruction, 
11 staff members of State departments 
of education, 6 city or town elementary 
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school supervisors, 10 county superin- 
tendents or supervisors, 7 directors of 
teacher-training or of laboratory schools 
in teachers colleges or universities, 3 ele- 
mentary school principals, 1 educational 
director of State institutions, and 1 re- 
gional represenvative of the U. S. Office 
of Education in the field of extended 
school services. This total group of 41 
persons attended the conference at their 
own expense because of their keen in- 
terest in elementary education’and their 
recognition of the conference as an op- 
portunity to talk over common problems 
on a regional basis. 

Three persons with various types of 
backgrounds had each been asked to take 
responsibility for presenting to the group 
during the first morning an over-all pic- 
ture of one of the three major problems 
that had been formulated. They had 
received in advance, not only the state- 
ment of the problem, but also a listing of 
all the individual questions that had con- 
tributed to the broad statement. For the 
first, a director of a State-wide curricu- 
lum program spoke; for the second, a city 
elementary supervisor; and for the third 
a person who combines two jobs—direc- 
tor of elementary education at a teach- 
ers college, and part-time State elemen- 
tary supervisor. The afternoon was given 
over to three group discussions. The 
group as a whole reconvened at the close 
of the session to take stock of progress 
made. 

On the second day each group pre- 
sented a preliminary report, and its 
chairman conducted a discussion on 
points that were questioned, or that 
needed amplification. The afternoon 
was devoted to special interest groups set 
up with the assistance of the large group, 
and in terms of their choices. 

At an informal dinner meeting Edgar 
Doudna, secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Normal School Board of Regents, spoke 
on educational problems of today and 
yesterday. On another evening the 
T. V. A. film, Wilson Dam School, was 
shown with the purpose of discovering 
possible answers to the question, “What 
are the characteristics of a good ele- 
mentary school program?” since this 
problem stated in a variety of ways 
recurred throughout the conference. 

The final session included a special re- 
port on the State-wide health program 
in Wisconsin, that had been requested; 
a report from each State on the progress 
of its curriculum program; and a coop- 
erative evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the conference. Such points as the fol- 
lowing were stressed: 


1, There would have been values in in- 
cluding selected elementary teachers, 
representatives of State teachers asso- 
ciations, and parents as members of the 
conference. 

2. Time should have been provided for 
more intensive committee work. 

3. In committee discussions some ques- 
tions were overemphasized and others did 
not receive sufficient attention. Better 
balance could have been achieved in this 
respect. 

4. Better arrangements might have 
been made for interplay between the 
large and the small groups. 

5. The relative value of discussing a 
few major issues versus covering the 
range of problems suggested should be 
considered in planning a future confer- 
ence. 

6. The conference discussions empha- 
sized a broader concept of supervision 
than has been commonly accepted. 


7. There is necessity for persons con- 
cerned with elementary education to de- 
velop a more aggressive public relations 
program. 


8. The conference emphasized the val- 
ues to be found in reexamination of the 
elementary school program. 


9. Illustrations and examples offered 
by conference participants showed im- 
portance of using community resources, 
and marked frequency of use. 


10. Reemphasis on functional teach- 
ing of health is valuable. 


11. Institutions of higher education 
have practical services to perform in 
connection with the in-service programs 
of teacher education now under way in 
a majority of States. 

12. Elementary schools must recognize 
responsibility for meeting immediate 
wartime needs, but must plan for the 
future. a 





Canada-United States Committee 


on Education 


The establishment of a joint Canada- 
United States Committee on Education 
was announced recently by the American 
Council on Education in conjunction 
with the Canada and Newfoundland Edu- 
cation Association, the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, and the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities, “The 
Committee seeks to provide opportunity 
for consultation among educational lead- 
ers and associations of the two countries 
and to aid in developing educational pro- 
grams for strengthening the respect and 
understanding which citizens of each 
country now have for the other. The 
Committee is nongovernmental in char- 
acter; it is a pioneering agency for co- 
operation among educational groups in 
two friendly countries which are alike 
concerned with adjustments in education 
needed to meet the urgent international 
problems of the post-war period.” 


Perpetuating Good Will 

At its first meeting held in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, early in the fall, the 
Committee adopted a statement re- 
viewing the similarities, differences, and 
mutual interests of the two countries, and 
suggesting the function of education “in 
perpetuating the good will which now 
exists.” 

The educational forces of the two 
neighboring countries should cooperate 
to insure “an adequate educational un- 
dergirding” for the perpetuation of in- 
ternational amity in North America. To 
safeguard future welfare it is desirable 
to increase and improve education about 


Canada in the United States and educa- 
tion about the United States in Canada. 
Such education must be realistic and 
“built on the assumption that mutual 
understanding and tolerance of differ- 
ences are essential ingredients of endur- 
ing mutual respect.” 

The Committee strongly recommended 
a proposed survey of textbooks and 
teaching materials in history, geography, 
and the other social studies as a con- 
structive basis “for improved treatment 
of matters of mutual concern.” 

Teacher education in the field of 
United States-Canada relations is of 
pressing importance according to the 
Committee. Plans for programs of 
teacher training, through summer 
schools, workshops, and travel designed 
to acquaint Canadian teachers with the 
United States and teachers from the 
United States with Canada are under 
consideration. 

Education for good relations between 
Canada and the United States is re- 
garded by the Committee as one phase of 
a broader program of education for con- 
structive participation in world affairs. 
A proposal for establishing in the near 
future a joint United States-United 
Kingdom Committee on Education, simi- 
lar in function and organization to the 
Canada-United States Committee was 
endorsed unanimously. Cooperation in 


educational and cultural matters among 
the educators of the United States, Can- 
ada, and Great Britain was regarded as 
a feasible step toward the development 
of world-wide educational relations. 
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Readjustment of Nisei Into 


American School Systems 
Educating 27,000 for Relocation 


“Following the removal of restrictions 
on the residence of loyal Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, it is anticipated that 
relocation will be accelerated and that 
many school students will be leaving the 
WRA centers to enter schools in various 
parts of the United States.” 
ment is made by Dr. Lester K. Ade, Di- 
rector of Education, War Relocation Au- 
thority, in an official publication recently 
issued, entitled Education Program in 
War Relocation Centers. 

Approximately 27,700 children of 
school age were included in the popula- 
tion of the 10 relocation centers estab- 
lished for people of Japanese ancestry 
who were evacuated from the West Coast 
following the outbreak of war between 
Japan and the United States. 

As increasing numbers of families move 
from the centers and Nisei (American- 
born children of Japanese ancestry) en- 
ter the local school systems, administra- 
tors and teachers may need information 
about the educational progress of pupils 
during their 2 years in this special kind 
of environment. How do center schools 
rank with other American schools? Does 
the curriculum compare favorably with 
that of our better urban schools? What 
effect have evacuation and center life 
had on personality development? Will 
these pupils be “problem children”? Can 
they be integrated happily into the group 
life of classmates and associates? 

The following information from WRA 
reports describes in general the educa- 
tion program of the centers. To answer 
the first two questions briefly, the schools 
are required to meet the standards of the 
States in which they are located, in 
teacher qualifications, courses of study, 
and graduation from elementary and 
high schools. They must also provide 
courses needed for admission to local 
State colleges and universities. State 
attendance regulations are enforced. 

State departments of education and 
accrediting agencies advise on school 
programs. Schools are approved and ac- 
credited by the States in which they are 
located. Graduates are accepted by 
schools and colleges without loss of 
credit. 

The school year in the relocation cen- 
ters covers 11 months. Outside of the 
summer activities program, the school 


This state-_ 


organization is typical of that in most 
American communities. Elementary 
schools extend from the kindergarten 
through grade 6. The secondary schools, 
which include grades 7 to 12, are divided 
into junior and senior high school units. 
Federal funds were not available to em- 
ploy preschool appointed personnel. 
However, nursery schools were found 
necessary to enable children brought up 
in homes where the English language 
was used incorrectly to make normal 
progress when they entered the ele- 
mentary grades. All nursery school and 
general or vocational adult classes are 
taught by evacuece assistants. 

Teachers appointed through Civil 
Service are recruited on a Nation-wide 
basis and are required to have valid 
teaching certificates covering the types of 
work for which they are employed. The 
teaching loads established are 40 pupils 
for each elementary and 35 pupils for 
each secondary teacher. The work of 
the Civil Service appointed teachers is 
supplemented by that of evacuee teacher 
assistants, many of whom have college 
training. 

Joint school and community libraries 
are maintained under supervision of the 
school librarian, assisted by evacuee li- 
brary employees. Branch libraries are 
located in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 


“Tell it in English"’ 


In the nursery schools an attempt is 
made to provide opportunity for quiet 
play and to foster social, intellectual, 
aesthetic, and physical development. 
Major emphasis is given to creative ac- 
tivities and particularly to free use of 
the English language. Stress is placed 
on the story hour, and on the use of pic- 
tures, plays, games, and songs in the 
teaching of English. “Tell it in English” 
is a common expression in all the pre- 
school work. 

The principal of each elementary 
school has the assistance of a librarian, 
and one or two head teachers to aid in 
Service and supervisory problems. The 
head teacher devoting part time to 
atypical education organized and is car- 
rying out in each school a program of 
special aids for the hard of hearing, 
physically handicapped, partially sighted, 
and mentally maladjusted children. 





Pupils in all schools are offered oppor- 
tunities to participate cooperatively in 
various types of social, cultural, physical, 
and semicommercial activities which 
contribute to their general knowledge 
and offer participation in democratic 
procedures. Yumerous school ground 
beautification projects have been com- 
pleted. School patrols have been or- 
ganized to protect the children and to 
teach safety habits. Elementary pupils 
cooperate in writing for and in publish- 
ing in mimeographed form a school 
paper. Some of the schools organized co- 
operative stores, directed and operated by 
pupils under the supervision of a teacher. 
Class and club organizations provide op- 
portunities for democratic participation. 

The entire educational program was 
planned to help pupils develop self- 
control, initiative, appreciation for and 
awareness of others, and a feeling of 
community responsibility. Teachers 
make use of various activities and facili- 
ties of the community so that pupils 
may learn the principles of working and 
living together in an American com- 
munity. 

In the secondary schools, the heavy 
teacher load of 35 pupils is relieved by 
use of college-trained but uncertified 
evacuee laboratory, library, study hall, 
and teaching assistants. The curricula 
are of necessity limited, but an attempt 
is made to provide pupils opportunity to 
complete work started prior to evacua- 
tion, to keep abreast of changes and de- 
velopments outside the centers, and to 
gain experiences that will enable them 
when relocating to adapt to employment 
and social changes or to enter outside 
schools and communities. When the 
program opened, some short courses were 
given so that pupils might complete at 
least a part of their fractional credits. 
Each pupil was encouraged to plan a 
balanced program including required 
subjects and the usual minimum num- 
ber of courses in English, science, 
mathematics, health education, and the 
social sciences. 


Class Instruction and Cutside 
Work Complementary 

The high schools early established a 
part-time school-work program. Under 
this plan, students enrolled in certain 
subjects are encouraged to spend a part 
of their time working in some center ac- 
tivity or office where the work and the 
class instruction are complementary. 
Supervision responsibilities of the schools 
and the employer are coordinated and 
job rotation is effected where possible. 
Success on the job is reflected in the pu- 
pil’s credit record for the related courses, 
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In most schools, pupil-record mainte- 
nance conforms to State practices. The 
WRA has developed a uniform transcript 
of pupil records which will be available at 
the centers until they close and will then 
be assembled in the central WRA offices 
in the U. S. Department of the Interior. 

Since the pupils are partially segre- 
gated from outside life and have few 
home duties, special attention is given to 
extra class activities. Through student 
home room and council organizations, 
pupils gain experience in democratic 
processes. Membership in local dra- 
matic, athletic, science, glee, debating, 
and other clubs and societies develops a 
feeling of group participation. Local 
chapters or units of the National Honor 
Society of Secondary Schools, Future 
Farmers of America, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Reserves, and others help 
maintain contacts with the outside world. 

High schools cooperate with com- 
munities in various ways. Under a make- 
up system, pupils are dismissed from 
school when necessary to participate in 
rush harvesting or crop season work, 
often under teacher supervision. Schools 
and individual pupils in some centers 
enter the district or county debating 
clubs, athletic organizations, and stock- 
judging contests. Young people in all the 
centers are active in paper salvage drives, 
bond and stamp sales, first-aid and life- 
saving courses, Red Cross programs, and 
Service to the USO. 

Throughout the school program spe- 
cific attention is given to development of 
desirable health habits and to prevention 
of disease. Teachers, parents, and the 
WRA medical section cooperate in pro- 
tecting the health of pupils. Immuniza- 
tion against smallpox, diphtheria, and 
typhoid has been provided where possible. 

Frequent inspections, first aid for in- 
juries, quarantine for children with com- 
municable diseases, and the requirement 
that pupils absent because of illness re- 
turn only with official permission have 
helped maintain a good health record for 
the schools. Attendance statistics indi- 
cate that absence because of illness is 
lower than is usually anticipated in 
schools. Parents are encouraged to pro- 
mote good health practices in the home, 

Parent-teacher organizations contrib- 
ute to pupil morale and interest in the 
school, to development of out-of-class 
learning activities, and to securing the 
cooperation of many center organizations 
as well as of individual parents in the 
school program. In most cases, the par- 
ent-teacher organizations are affiliated 
with the State and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


The preschool parent-teacher organ- 
izations were active in promoting the 
nursery-school program. They spon- 
sored English classes for parents who 
could not speak English, encouraged the 
enrollment of all eligible children in the 
nursery schools, promoted health work, 
and assisted in painting the walls and 
furniture in the schoolrooms, curtaining 
the windows, and building equipment 
from fruit crates. 

Parent-teacher organizations have 
provided parents opportunity to under- 
stand the American school system, and 
have contributed toward developing, es- 
pecially in the younger children, a sense 
of security, a feeling of belonging, and 
a confidence in ability to do acceptable 
school work. 

In all the centers, pupils came from 
various localities and from many types of 
schools. Previous environments and ex- 
periences differed greatly. Probably the 
only element they held in common was 
their Japanese ancestry. Some of the 
pupils had transferred several times be- 
fore arriving at their final center desti- 
nation. In most cases their hopes for 
the future and particularly their educa- 
tional plans had been disrupted. To aid 
these pupils, the center schools organ- 
ized an extensive counseling service. 
The program is directed by the guidance 
counselor with the assistance of home- 
room teachers, principals, and others. 

Adjustment of pupils to school and 
community life outside the centers will 
be influenced by the successful reloca- 
tion of the family. To prepare adult 
members for useful occupations after 
leaving the centers, and to provide means 
of adjusting into new communities, ex- 
tensive general and vocational educa- 
tional programs have been organized. 
This work stresses principally improve- 
ment in the use of English and training 
in customs and habits which best enable 
one to participate in American commu- 
nity life. 

The primary purpose in establishing 
WRA schools was to enable young Nisei 
to make acceptable educational progress 
while living in the centers. About 3,800 
school .children have already left the 
centers to relocate in many parts of the 
United States. 

These American children of Japanese 
ancestry for the most part seem to have 
adjusted readily into new schools and to 
have been accepted by pupils and teach- 
ers. Experiences of pupils who have 


made the transition from centers to nor- 
mal communities indicate that Nisei are 
prepared to make the adjustment with 
satisfaction both to themselves and to 
society. 


Nisei College 
Students’ Report 


A mimeographed report of the work of 
13 relocated Nisei college students who 
spent 4 to 6 weeks of their summer vaca- 
tion on return trips to 8 Relocation Cen- 
ters is now available. The visits were 
planned by the National Japanese Ameri- 
can Student Relocation Council and 
financed by a number of religious or- 
ganizations. The Council felt that Nisei 
college students who themselves have 
relocated could best help high-school 
graduates still in the centers to under- 
stand the present opportunities for 
higher education and could reassure 
fearful parents regarding the safety of 
their daughters outside the centers. 

The returning students interviewed 809 
students, including many in the high- 
school class of 1945, and 375 parents and 
evacuee leaders. 

Copies of the publication titled Final 
Composite Report of the Returnee Nisei 
College Leaders, Summer of 1944 may be 
secured from National Japanese Ameri- 
can Student Relocation Council, 1201 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





New Publication 


On January 1 there was issued 
the first number of a new semi- 
monthly publication of the U. S. 
Office of Education, titled Higher 
Education. This constitutes a me- 
dium of communication on higher 
education between the U. S. Office 
of Education and the colleges, uni- 
versities, higher education associa- 
tions, and persons concerned with 
this field of educational service. 

Higher Education will include 
information concerning Federal 
activities related to higher educa- 
tion, reports of statistical and 
other studies of higher education 
made by staff members of the Of- 
fice, materials from the colleges and 
universities and from educational 
organizations, and announcements 
of new publications related to 
higher education, 

The publication is being sent to 
college and university presidents, 
deans of most of the schools, chair- 
men of post-war planning commit- 
tees in colleges and universities, 
a limited number of other offi- 
cials, and to college and university 
libraries. 
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How Schools Can Help 
Explain the Revised Food- 
Rationing Program 


The following article was prepared by 
Dr. James E. Mendenhall, Principal Edu- 
cation Specialist, Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

The food-rationing program for early 
1945 was tightened and expanded in im- 
portant actions by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in late December of last 
year. These actions carried out a direc- 
tive issued by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. The purpose of this direc- 
tive, as stated therein, was “to assure a 
more effective and equitable distribution 
of food available for civilian consumption 
and thereby to aid in the effective prose- 
cution of the war and the maintenance 
of a civilian economy.” 

More specifically, the main reasons for 
this OES directive and for OPA’s ration- 
ing actions under it were as follows: 

1. The armed forces and lend-lease 
were continuing to take a large and 
growing share of our nation’s total food 
supplies. 

2. Because of war requirements and 
resulting shortages, there were smaller 
allocations for civilian use of such basic 
foods as meat, butter, sugar, and com- 
mercially canned fruits and vegetables. 

3. The stocks or working inventories 
of thése foods were so low that it was 
difficult and practically impossible to 
maintain even distribution in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

4. Potential civilian demands in the 
form of outstanding ration stamps and 
coupons were considerably in excess of 
available civilian supplies. 

5. Immediate introduction of this pro- 
gram, without advance notice, was nec- 
essary to prevent overbuying of certain 
foods by consumers. It was also neces- 
sary to protect food stocks in the hands 
of retailers against buying runs, and to 
make sure that all consumers started the 
new year with about the same buying 
power in point stamps and other ration 
currency. 

It is imperative that the foregoing 
reasons for rationing changes and the 
changes themselves be fully understood 
by all American families. It is obvious 
that their food-buying practices with 
ration books and their attitudes toward 
wartime rationing are directly and con- 





siderably affected by the revised ration- 
ing program. 

Therefore, schools have a real oppor- 
tunity to develop better understanding 
of the why, what, and how of this new 
program among pupils and parents in 
their own communities. This can be 
done in many ways—classroom instruc- 
tion, all-school programs and parent- 
teacher meetings, to mention only a few. 
To do this wartime educational job, 
school people must of course have the 
facts needed to explain the revised pro- 
gram, which facts are presented here. 


What Were the Vain 
Rationing Chanc<s? 

Better to adjust civilian food demands 
to civilian food supplies, OPA made the 
following changes in the rationing pro- 
gram: 

1. Point values were restored to five 
canned vegetables, which had been sell- 
ing point-free since last September 17. 
These were asparagus, green or wax 
beans, corn, spinach, and peas. Also 
new point values were set on nearly all 
blue stamp foods. 

2. Most unrationed meats were re- 
turned to the ration list, and new point 
values were placed on nearly all rationed 
meats. 

3. The consumer value of creamery 
butter was increased to 24 red points per 
pound—up 4 points from its previous 
value. 

4. In War Ration Book Four, some 
stamps were cancelled; others continued 
good or were validated. 

5. Use of sugar by restaurants, hotels, 
boarding houses, and other institutional 
users was reduced. 


Why Were Certain Ration 
Stamps Cancelled? 

All red and blue stamps validated be- 
fore December 1944 and all outstanding 
sugar stamps and coupons except Sugar 
Stamp 34 were cancelled because of three 
main reasons. First, the action assumed 
that most people who had unspent stamps 
did not need the food at the time the 
stamps were intended for use. Second, 
it helped assure that each person would 
start the new ration period with about 
the same amount of ration currency in 





hand, thus guaranteeing him the right to 
buy his fair share of rationed foods. 


Third, it recognized that food supplies 
were so limited that it was not possible 
to permit the spending of both 1945 
stamps and all those carried over from 
1944. 

In support of this third reason, OPA 
cited results of consumer surveys made 
by the U. S. Census Bureau in October 
1944. These surveys showed that out- 
standing or unspent processed foods 
(blue) stamps equalled 2.8 months’ sup- 
ply, that outstanding meats and fats 
(red) stamps equalled 2.5 months’ sup- 
ply, and that outstanding sugar stamps 
and coupons were equivalent to about a 
2 months’ supply for civilians. 


While invalidating certain ration 
stamps, OPA urged consumers to de- 
stroy all cancelled stamps. It also asked 
them not to give these stamps to food 
dealers who under the law are not per- 
mitted to accept cancelled ration cur- 


rency. 


How Did the Food Supply 
Situation Make the Revised 
Program Necessary? 


In September 1944, it seemed possible 
that the end of the European war might 
within a few months. Because 
military and lend-lease requirements 
were expected to fall off. a number of 
foods were then removed from rationing 


come 


and some point values were reduced. 
By last December, however, it appeared 
clear that the war would be long and 


hard, and that military needs for all food 
supplies would continue heavy for some 
time. In the light of this prospect, the 
Government decided that it should both 
tighten and extend the food r: 
program. 

The basis for this revised program is 
outlined here in terms of the supplies of 
certain important foods available to 
civilians. 


Meat 

Total meat supplies in 1945, the War 
Food Administration has estimated, will 
be down more than 2 billion pounds— 
22.9 billion pounds this year compared 
with 25.3 billion pounds in 1944. From 
this total supply, the amount civilians 
will get is also estimated to be down al- 
most 2 billion pounds. 

Based on the allocation estimates for 
1945, furthermore, WFA figures that con- 
sumers will receive about 127 pounds 
per capita for the year compared with 148 
pounds in 1944. This is about the same 
as civilians ate in pre-war years, but less 
than in any previous war year. 


tioning 
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Late in 1944, reports from the field in- 
dicated that meat distribution was very 
uneven. Some communities and sections 
were reasonably well supplied while oth- 
ers were not. A survey in December 1944, 
for example, showed that 25 to 66 percent 
of the retail food stores visited in differ- 
ent parts of the country had no stocks 
whatever in their meat counters or lock- 
ers of one or more of these meats—beef, 
veal, hams, bacon, or lamb. 

To adjust demand to expected supply 
and to improve distribution of the pres- 
ent supply, OPA raised the proportion of 
the total civilian meat rationed from only 
37 percent to 85 percent. Also toward 
solving these supply and distribution 
problems, OPA took other steps including 
the cancellation of pre-December red 
stamps. 


Butter 

Housewives in many areas were unable 
to buy even a small amount of butter 
regularly during the closing months of 
1944. This was due to the falling off of 
butter production and to the reduction 
of butter stocks in stores and warehouses 
to a point where there was not enough 
to provide even distribution. 

Although total milk production in 1944 
was close to the all-time record of 1942, 
total butter production has declined. 
This has been due to a number of related 
wartime conditions. First, because of 
rising income, civilians have been drink- 
ing more fluid milk, in fact, 191 quarts 
per person in 1944 compared with 158 
quarts a year from 1935 to 1939. That 
increase in milk drinking alone meant 
thet the average person got just about 
32 pounds less butter per year. Second, 
more of the milk supply has been going 
into the production of condensed, dried 
and evaporated milk, and cheddar 
cheese; a good part of this production 
(40 percent of the cheddar cheese, for 
example) has been set aside to meet 
Government needs. Third, more milk 
has been going into the production of 
ice cream for military use. 

Because butter stocks were low, and 
butter, distribution was very uneven, 
OPA found it necessary to raise the point 
value of butter to consumers. 


Processed Foods 

Total production of commercially 
canned fruits and vegetables reached a 
record peak of 371,000,000 standard 
cases in the pack year 1944-45 compared 
with 339,500,000 cases in 1943-44. 

Military demands for commercially 
canned focds continue heavy. Huge and 
increasing quantities of these processed 
fruits, vegetables, and juices are re- 
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quired by the men in our military services 
here and especially abroad where the 
need for these foods is greatest. As a 
consequence, civilians will have to get 
along with less canned fruits and vege- 
tables than-last year. 

Commercially canned fruits and vege- 
tables, it should be noted, are packed 
seasonally, generally during the summer 
when most crops are harvested. Sup- 
plies for the present pack year, 1944-45, 
must last a period of 12 months, that is, 
until the 1945-46 pack begins to come in 
next summer. 

The allocation of all processed foods 
for military and other Government uses 
is 41 percent of total production in the 
1944-45 pack year compared with 25 per- 
cent in 1943-44 and only 7 percent in 
1941-42. 

As a result, the civilian allocation of 
processed foods will be smaller than 
last year—220,600,000 standard cases in 
the present pack year compared with 
253,800,000 cases in 1943-44—a decrease 
of 13 percent. This is the smallest 
civilian allocation since the United 
States entered the war. 

When the allocation for 194445 is 
compared with the allocation for the 
1943-44 pack plus sizable carry-over 
stocks used that year, the cul in the ailo- 
cation is even larger. By the end of the 
current 1944-45 pack year, for example, 
civilians will have been able to buy 25 
percent less canned fruits, 33 percent 
less canned vegetables, and 11 percent 
less canned fruit juices and vegetable 
juices—than they did in the 1943-44 
pack year. 

To adjust civilian demand to the 
smaller supply of commercially canned 
fruits and vegetables, OPA cancelled un- 
spent stamps validated before December 
1944, returned certain canned vegetables 
to rationing, and changed point values. 


Sugar 

Today, sugar supplies are more se- 
riously limited than last year by condi- 
tions arising from the long war. Stocks 
are unusually low. Military needs are 
high. Shipping is needed for war pur- 
poses. Manpower for the refineries is 
short. Production cannot be measurably 
increased. In the immediate future, 
therefore, civilians will have to get along 
on less sugar than last year. 

First, it should be pointed out, the na- 
tion’s inventory of sugar is the lowest in 
years. Sugar stocks have fallen from 
1,761,000 tons on January 1, 1944 to 
1,300,000 tons on January 1, 1945—a drop 
of 17 percent. This decline has made it 
more difficult to carry on a smooth ra- 
tioning operation, for such an operation 


requires that at least small stocks be 


maintained in all retail food stores 
throughout the country. 
Second, civilians consumed about 


500,000 tons more sugar in 1944 than 
could be afforded that year. For this 
overdraft the home-canning program 
was chiefly responsible. Because supplies 
of commercially canned fruits were es- 
pecially short and because the 1944 fruit 
crop was unusually good, the Govern- 
ment made every effort to encourage can- 
ning at home. It cut red tape and thus 
made it easier for legitimate home can- 
ners to get the sugar they needed. A 
good result was that home canning of 
fruits was very large. An unfortunate 
outcome was that the drain on our na- 
tion’s sugar stocks was unexpectedly 
heavy. 

Third, domestic sugar production was 
down, and more sugar went to war. Beet 
sugar production in 1944 was only 1,050,- 
000 tons—500,000 tons below the normal 
average. Due to the grain shortage, fur- 
thermore, 900,000 tons of sugar which 
would otherwise have been available for 
civilian use was diverted to the produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol for synthetic 
rubber and munitions. 

Because of the tighter supply situation, 
civilians will have less sugar this year 
than in previous war years. In 1941, for 
example, civilians ate an average of about 
104 pounds of sugar in all forms, per 
person, In 1944 the average was 88 
pounds per person, and in 1945 it is ex- 
pected to average 78 pounds per person— 
about 11 percent less than last year. 


What Schools Can Do About the 
Revised Program 


Every elementary and secondary school 
can aid pupils to understand the impor- 
tant changes in the food rationing pro- 
gram, and the reasons for these changes. 
In each classroom, for example, the 
teacher can discuss what rationing re- 
visions were made, why these changes 
were introduced, and how they will bring 
about a balance between civilian food 
supplies and civilian demands. During 
this discussion, pupils can get the facts 
to answer the questions which they and 
their parents have regarding the new ra- 
tioning rules and the use of ration books 
under these rules. They can also get a 
better understanding of the relationship 
of the new program to our nation’s mili- 
tary efforts on world battle fronts. 

At the high-school level, teachers of 
home economics can aid their pupils to 
learn exactly what stamps are now good 
for purchasing rationed foods, how their 
families can budget their points under 
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the new program to best advantage, and 
why civilians at home must get along 
with more limited supplies of certain 
foods during 1945. Social-studies teach- 
ers can have pupils compare supply pros- 
pects for certain basic foods now ra- 
tioned with the supplies allocated during 


1944 and earlier war years. In coopera- 
tion with the fine arts department, teach- 
ers of both home economics and social 
studies can have pupils prepare posters, 
picture-graphs, and exhibits which help 
make clearer the reasons for wartime 
rationing and the main features of the 
new rationing program. 

With the facts in hand, teachers, su- 
pervisors, principals, and other school 
administrators can help educate the 
public with reference to the revised pro- 
gram. Through teacher meetings, par- 
ent-teacher conferences, adult forums, 
men’s service clubs, women’s civic organi- 
zations, and other means, they can aid 
local residents better to appreciate the 
values of wartime food rationing and the 
nature of and reasons for the recent im- 
portant changes in the food rationing 
program, 





Did You Know? 


The American Red Cross 
aided last year: 


over 60,000 victims of disaster... 


American and United Nations pris- 
oners of war... 10,800,000 food 
parcels were shipped, and addi- 
tional parcels of clothing and 
medical supplies, 


servicemen and their families, in- 
cluding hospitalized veterans... 





maintained last year: 


more than 700 clubs and rest 
homes overseas and nearly 200 
clubmobiles. Also theaters, bath- 
ing beaches, and canteens... 


blood donor centers in 31 cities... 


in 3,748 of its 3,757 
aid  servicemen’s 





facilities 
chapters’ to 
families ... 


trained last year: 


over 80,000 volunteers for hospital 
service as nurse’s aides, dietitian’s 
aides, or Gray Ladies... 

issued 600,000 certificates in first 
aid ... 300,000 in home nurs- 
ee 

400,000 in swimming 
safety ... 





and water 


and, in addition, recruited 15,000 
nurses for service in the Army and 
Navy ... 

—From 1945 Red Cross War Fund. 

















Victory Gardens and the Schools 


in 1945 


Another National 
Conference was held recently in the 
Nation’s Capital. It was presided over 
by the Hon. Prentice Cooper, Governor 
of Tennessee, and was attended by about 
125 selected garden leaders from all parts 
of the Nation. 

Appraising the achievements of the 
Victory Garden programs for the past 
3 years, Dr. M. L. Wilson, Director of 
Extension, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated at the Conference that “The 
Victory Garden movement of the second 
world war will go down in history as one 
of the greatest civilian activities ever 
stimulated and organized by man.” 

In terms of statistics Dr. Wilson esti- 
mated that in 1944 there was approxi- 
mately a total of 20 million amateur 
gardeners and that these gardeners 
“produced over 40 percent of the fresh 
vegetable supply for this year.” In call- 
ing the roll of those forces which have 
contributed most to making the Victory 
Garden movement a success, Dr. Wilson 
named chiefly the editors of the maga- 
zines and newspapers, the radio program 
managers, and the teachers of the public 
schools and colleges. It should give no 
small satisfaction to the educational in- 
stitutions that in addition to manifold 
duties imposed upon them by the war, 
and despite the limitations resulting 


Victory Garden 


_from wartime restraints, their services 


to the production of the Nation’s food 
supply through school-directed garden- 
ing are thus recognized. 


Can’t Afford to Slow Down 

As concerns goals for 1945, Marvin 
Jones, War Food Administrator, warned, 
“We can’t afford to slow down now when 
victory is almost within our grasp. 
History shows that nations with ample 
food supplies are the ones that win vic- 
tories. We cannot afford to gamble. We 
must do everything we can to make cer- 
tain that every one of our fighting men 
has all the food he needs. Food is just 
as necessary as guns, tanks, and 
planes ... .We are asking the farmers 
to equal the marvelous production record 
of 1944 and, while we have not suggested 
a goal for Victory Gardens, gardeners on 
farms and in cities will do well next year 
to equal their own good record of this 
year.” 

As concerns the schools in the 1945 
program, the Conference was told by 
those heading the Victory Garden cam- 
paign that “the schools have made good 
progress in providing instruction in 





gardening and life-size garden space for 
pupils. However, school officials, garden 
club leaders, and other garden agencies 
could really do much to expand the op- 
portunities for garden instruction. .. .” 


Recommendations Adopted 

Apropos to this commendation of the 
schools and appeal for greater effort, the 
Conference adopted the following recom- 
mendations: 

We recommend that all Victory Gar- 
den organizations give more attention to 
the development of garden projects 
directed by the schools—gardens culti- 
vated by school children on _ school 
grounds, on community plots, and on 
home plots. 

We also recommend that the subject 
of practical gardening be given greater 
importance in the country’s educational 
System and that boards of education, 
school principals, and educators gener- 
ally be urged to give increased attention 
to the fostering of greater junior interest 
in gardening through the employment 
and training of teachers competent in 
the field. 

We recommend that the conference 
set up a committee to formulate a pro- 
gram for including gardening in the 
science section of the public-school cur- 
riculum, the committee to consist of 
horticulturists and representatives of 
the Office of Education. 

Looking ahead to the post-war period, 
the Conference pointed out repeatedly 
that now is the time to lay the founda- 
tions for the future of gardening as a 
wholesome and satisfying experience. 
Since the schools are at all times pri- 
marily engaged in fashioning the future, 
this aspect of the Victory Garden pro- 
gram is of vital concern to them. The 
schools need to consider more realistically 
the role of gardening in nature study, 
in the teaching of science, in nutrition 
education, in home economics, and in 
many other aspects of life. 

To be sure, post-war gardening will have 
objectives broader than the production 
of food, important as that is. A broad 
program of school gardening should 
also be concerned with ornamental 
plants, with landscaping, with flowers, 
and with berries and tree fruits. It 
should bé concerned with gardening as 
a form of recreation, as a hobby, and 
as a means of satisfying desire to work 
in the soil, to grow things, and to create 
beauty in cooperation with nature. 
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Nutrition For Tomorrow's 


Better World 


From a recent statement by Dr. Edwin 
R. Van Kleeck, Assistant New York State 
Commissioner of Education, before the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Nutrition, 
New York City, December 13, 1944. 


Good nutrition promotes that major 
educational objective, good health. Al- 
ready better nutrition has brought in- 
creased economic productivity, improved 
social behavior, and a healthier and hap- 
pier people. The better the public un- 
derstands this, the greater the progress 
attainable. 

Selective Service and school medical 
inspection records show that much prog- 
ress is still needed if, for example, teeth 
defects of school children and young 
men, the most numerous of all defects 
and partly due to diet, are to be lessened. 
The public’s need for more information 
is obvious, for people are bewildered by 
nutritional claims about beer, candy, 
and vitamins. They need to be told 
more about those food deficiencies called 
“hidden hungers,” which though ofttimes 
not evident for years nevertheless cause 
illnesses frequently otherwise attributed. 


Means to Better Health 


A principal means to better health, 
especially in these troubled times, is the 
school lunch. Many thousands of homes 
have been left without a father, brother, 
son, husband. Factories run ’round the 
clock. Instead of breakfast at 7 and din- 
ner at 6, we have swing and night shifts, 
and thousands eat at 3 p. m. or 1 a. m. 
Children are left to prepare their own 
meals, often with little supervision and 
less assurance of a balanced diet. Thus, 
that one meal a day in school becomes 
vitally important. 

Spurred by the Federal grants-in-aid, 
the lunch program is now a third ahead 
of last year in this State. Happily, the 
State War Council by financing two more 
nutritionists and another stenographer, 
is now doubling our ability to help the 
schools. 

Why do we push the optional Federal 
program when (a) three-fourths of the 
schools unfortunately are not in it, (b) 
the neediest children nutritionally some- 
times do not get the lunch or milk, and 
(c) the smaller schools most needing the 
lunch often lack it? The answer is that 
with it more schools can feed more chil- 
dren unable to pay, improve nutritional 
quality, and lower costs. Too many chil- 
dren eat so little breakfast that 40 per- 


cent of their day’s food intake needs to 
come from the school lunch. | Others 
rush through breakfast, rush to school, 
and drink no midmorning milk. Many 
eat only a cold lunch, minus vegetables, 
fruit, and milk. Where the big home 
meal is at mid-day, many miss that also. 
Too many buy “refreshment” items in- 
stead of a complete lunch. Sometimes 
our milk program is impeded by lack of a 
safe milk supply or by the smallness of 
the 2-cent subsidy. For all of these rea- 
sons many children get thin and under- 
nourished. 


Adolescents Taught Requirements 


More favorably, we can report that 
progress is being made in school lunches 
and in nutrition education. In 65 public 
schools last summer, food was preserved 
for cafeteria use this winter. Simple 
training will be given school cooks in 
conserving time, energy, and nutritive 
values. These programs are benefiting 
through the schools’ Farm Production 
Program, through cooperation with the 
War Council’s Farm Manpower Commit- 
tee and with the State P. T. A., through 
new preservice and inservice courses in 
mass feeding and nutrition for teach- 
ers, through revised institutional-man- 
agement courses, and through the re- 
cent holding of 15 area conferences. 
Energy-needing adolescents are being 
taught their requirements of an in- 
creased food intake and are being advised 
to eat especially butter, cheese, cream, 
bacon, cookies, peanut butter, jelly and 
jam, baked beans, ice cream, and rice 
pudding. Our new course “Production, 
Conservation, and Processing of Food for 
Family Use,” will help; so will discussion 
of family food problems by neighborhood 
groups, like those in the Afton Central 
School, Chenango County. 

Finally, the Legislative Committee has 
paved the way for a comprehensive, 
State-wide nutrition program, which we 
hope will ultimately reach every citizen, 
young andold. After the war, let us con- 
tinue this and the other nutrition com- 
mittees. Today we want such phases of 
a rounded nutrition program as school 
lunches. We want them, not because 
they are substitutes for the courage of 
fighting men or for fleets of airplanes. 
We want them because, since the require- 
ments for victory are indivisible, school 
lunches are important in total war. 








What a Compara- 
tive Study Revealed 


The following 14 points indicate 
how one State has utilized Nation- 
wide statistical data as reported in 
the November issue of Wisconsin 
Journal of Education: 


DO YOU KNOW—That a 
comparative study of the 48 
States based on the latest 
available data revealed: 


1. Wisconsin ranks 15th in the 
number of children on the cen- 
sus (ages 5-17 inclusive) ? 

2. Wisconsin ranks 20th in the 
number of pupils enrolled? 

3. Wisconsin ranks 13th in the 
number of high school pupils 
enrolled? 

4. Wisconsin ranks 16th in the 
cost of education per pupil 
enrolled? 

5. Wisconsin ranks 17th in the 
cost of education per pupil en- 
rolled in A. D. A.? 

6. Wisconsin ranks 12th in yearly 
current expenditures? 

7. Wisconsin ranks 25th in the 
number of children ages 5-17 
years per 1,000 adults? 

8. Wisconsin ranks 7th in the 
number of one-room schools in 
operation? 

9. Wisconsin ranks 9th in average 
income per person of total 
population? 

10. Wisconsin ranks 21st in income 
back of each child ages 5-17 
years? 

11. Wisconsin ranks 19th in aver- 

age salaries paid? 

12. Wisconsin ranks 30th in 
amount of state aid, 21st in 
county aid, and 16th in local 
support? 

13. Wisconsin ranks 20th in the 
percentage of  illiteracy— 
people 25 years and older who 
have had less than 4th grade 
of schooling? 

14. Wisconsin ranks 44th in the 
percentage of 16- and 17-year 
old farm boys? 


These figures form the basis for 
many interesting interpretations 
about education in Wisconsin, 
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Guidance Service 


The Homemaking Teacher in the Guidance 


Program 


A recent study by W. T. Markham, 
State supervisor of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance, and Hazel E. 
Thompson, State supervisor of home 
economics, of Kansas, reveals that the 
home economics teacher of today has 
an exceptional opportunity to contribute 
to the counseling of the young high- 
school student who is seeking a career 
instead of a mere job. She is called upon 
daily to advise students in the selection 
of a career. Students should receive 
from her advice and suggestions for 
choosing the type of work in which they 
are likely to find the most satisfaction 
and success. Because of her intimate 
knowledge of the student’s initiative, 
ability, interests, and personality, she 
can contribute materially to the wise 
selection of a career best suited to the 
individual with whom she is counseling, 


Cooperation the Keynote 

The extent of the counseling she will 
do, as indicated in the study, will de- 
pend in large measure upon the nature 
of the guidance organization in the local 
school. Regardless, however, of the ad- 
ministrative organization of the school, 
the home economics teacher has a def- 
inite part in the guidance and counsel- 
ing of the home economics student, even 
when regular counselors are provided. 
Cooperation is the keynote of a success- 
ful guidance program and the home 
economics teacher should always regard 
herself as a member of the faculty 
“team,” and make her contribution to 
the entire guidance effort either as a 
regular counselor or as a special coun- 
selor for home economics students. 

Home economics teachers need to work 
with other counselors in securing and 
making available to students occupa- 
tional information related to home eco- 
nomics training. This service should in- 
clude specific information relative to oc- 
cupations requiring vocational home 
economics training in high school, and 
to occupations requiring professional 
training. The home economics teacher 
should provide herself with information 
relative to occupations open to the stu- 
dents trained in home economics which 
will give her the knowledge she must 
have in order to assist the student in se- 
lecting the career best suited to her in- 


terests and ability. An honest interest 
in the student will be a big factor in any 
guidance problem. Unless the teacher is 
a sympathetic listener and there is an 
understanding between student and 
teacher, the teacher cannot hope to be 
of much influence in the future de- 
velopment of her students. 

Home economics is a broad field and 
there are countless opportunities and 
careers open to the home economics grad- 
uate. The war has greatly increased the 
nation’s need for home economics trained 
women. In addition to the traditional 
careers in teaching, merchandising, re- 
search, demonstration and home service 
with public utilities, an increasing num- 
ber of positions are open for nutritionists 
and dieticians in war plants, Army 
camps, and Government cafeterias for 
recreational supervisors; as directors of 
day nurseries; as research workers in the 
field of dehydrated and frozen foods; and 
as Government workers. 


Effective Results Require 
Individual Counseling 

The guidance program achieves its re- 
sults for a given pupil through a system 
of individual counseling. Counseling is 
a personal face to face relationship in- 
volving a two-way process of mutual 
consideration of the student’s problem, 
To be an effective counselor, the home 
economics teacher must learn to adopt 
the student’s personal point of view. To 
do this she must secure all the informa- 
tion that will contribute to an under- 
standing of the individual. This can be 
gained through visits to the student’s 
home, conferences with the parents, con- 
ferences with other Members of the 
school faculty, and study of the individ- 
ual’s cumulative record. 

The method of conducting an inter- 
view, interpreting standardized test 
scores, dealing with personal problems 
and other essential case interpretations 
are as necessary for effective teaching as 
the mastery of subject matter. To pre- 
pare herself for wise and careful coun- 
seling, the teacher must improve her 
knowledge of guidance techniques by con- 
tacts, individual study, and formal train- 
ing. 

Wise and careful counseling on the 
part of the home economics teacher in 
assisting the student to select a career 
for which she is best fitted will not only 


contribute to her success in the career 
chosen, the study states, but will be a 
salient factor in the building of a fuller 
and happier life for the student. As a 
counselor, the home economics teacher 
will, of course, avoid recruiting for her 
profession. She must be careful to main- 
tain an objective attitude in all discus- 
sions of life work. 





Ambulance Quota Doubled 


The rally which closed the Granite 
City (111.) Community High School stamp 
and bond drive early in December netted 
$30,384, Paul A. Grigsby, superintendent, 
reports. Total amount, raised since Sep- 
tember, will buy 26 field ambulances, or 
double the quota pledged by the school. 





2 NEW 
STATISTICAL 
STUDIES 
* 


Volume II, Chapter III of the 
Biennial Survey, 1938-40 and 1940-42 


STATISTICS OF 
STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
1939-40 and 1941-42 


This chapter presents data on 
public elementary and second- 
ary schools in the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. 
tistics on schools in urban and 
rural areas separately are shown 
to the extent to which they are 








available. Complete with 26 
text tables, 54 detail tables, and 
7 charts. 138 pages. 20 cents. 


Volume II, Chapter IV of the 
Biennial Survey, 1938-40 and 1940-42 


STATISTICS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
1939-40 and 1941-42 


Although institutions of higher 
education were beginning to feel 
some of the impact of the war by 
the close of 1941-42 most of the 
changes cccurring during that 
year were of such nature as not 
to show in the regular statistical 
reports. This report presents 
general findings and interpreta- 
tions with text and summary 
tables covering ali higher educa- 
tion institutions, schools of 


nursing, and land-grant col- 
leges and universities, based on 
the latest available data, 295 
pages. 45 cents. 

* 


Send your order with remittance to: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U. 8. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Distribution of Duties of School 
Personnel in a Guidance Program 


The article which follows was pre- 
pared by Glenn E. Smith, State super- 
visor of occupational information and 
guidance, Missouri: 


While the establishment and improve- 
ment of the school’s guidance program 
is the direct responsibility of the school’s 
administrator, the functions inherent in 
the over-all job must be distributed 
among the head counselor or director of 
guidance, counselors, classroom teachers, 
and the librarian, who have responsibili- 
ties in the guidance program for which 
they are peculiarly fitted by training and 
experience. The following distribution 
of duties of school personnel in a guid- 
ance program may be used either as a 
check against procedures now followed 
or as suggestions in the organization and 
administration of a guidance program. 


The Superintendent 
and Principal 


The administrative officer of the school 
has the responsibility of arranging the 
schedule to allow time for carrying out 
recognized functions of the guidance 
program as well as naming an individual 
as eounselor. To insure professional 
leadership and proper coordination of all 
guidance services, an interested and 
reasonably well-qualified teacher should 
be designated to carry out this function. 
This individual should be designated to 
“head up” the school’s guidance pro- 
gram. 

With the assistance of the head coun- 
selor, the administrative officer should 
organize and supervise the guidance pro- 
gram. Certainly a part of this responsi- 
bility should be to set up specific objec- 
tives and definite means for achieving 
each. If the guidance program is to be 
effective, its methods must insure re- 
cording and using objective data about 
students. As such the provision of an 
adequate cumulative record and other 
materials and supplies belongs to the 
superintendent or principal. 

Since the guidance program involves 
many members of the staff, the adminis- 
trative officer should encourage as many 
as possible to seek some professional 
training in guidance. Quite frequently 
this can be done by in-service training 
and extension courses in the local com- 
munity. It is the responsibility of the 
superintendent or principal to assign 
such definite guidance responsibilities as 
testing and counseling to particular staff 


members. Caution should be exercised 
to assign such staff members to various 
phases of the guidance program as is 
indicated by their interests, experience, 
and training. 


The Head Counselor 


As pointed out above, the head coun- 
selor will work with the administrative 
officer responsible for the guidance pro- 
pram to make it a definite part of the 
school’s program rather than a super- 
structural activity. This person should, 
insofar as his training and experience 
permit, counsel with special cases ré- 
ferred by other counselors, as well as as- 
sist those counselors to master the fun- 
damental techniques involved in good 
counseling. The head counselor should 
also prepare occupational and educa- 
tional materials for counselors and stu- 
dents, particularly where such mate- 
rials are not available in the school in 
quantities large enough for wide distribu- 
tion. The preparation of case studies, 
holding case conferences and drawing 
community resources into the guidance 
program are major responsibilities of the 
head counselor. If the adjustment needs 
of special cases are to be met, the head 
counselor will need to gather data about 
individual students to be used as a basis 
for case conferences. 


The Counselor 


The major function of the counselor 
is that of holding counseling interviews 
with students. In the beginning guid- 
ance program, the counselor may often 
find a systematic counseling schedule 
most helpful. Students often fail to rec- 
ognize their own needs and _ respon- 
sibilities for making choices, meeting 
personal problems, and laying present 
and future plans related to personal 
training and future opportunities. 

The counselor will need to be familiar 
with information about occupational and 
educational opportunities. This’ can 
usually be accomplished by studying ma- 
terials already in the library and being 
constantly on the alert for new sources 
and new materials. The effectiveness of 
the school’s guidance program can best 
be determined by following up former 
students, and the counselor should ac- 
cept this function as one of extreme im- 
portance. Very often classroom teachers 
can be used in carrying out the mechanics 
of the follow-up program. Since the 


guidance program is concerned with 
placing students in opportunities of the 
next order, the counselor should strive 
to secure desirable placement for coun- 
selees in school activities, training op- 
portunities both within and without the 
school, the selection of a next school or 
a job leading to satisfactory occupational 
adjustment. 


The Classroom Teacher 


While the guidance functions of the 
classroom teacher are not always as 
clear-cut as are those of the counselor, 
he has definite responsibilities in the 
guidance program. Occupational infor- 
mation can usually be given through the 
subject by emphasizing the occupations 
in which the training provided by the 
particular subject can be used. Likewise 
the classroom teacher should be alert for 
behavior which indicates a need on the 
part of students for specialized treat- 
ment through the guid#hce program. 

Frequently students are not thoroughly 
familiar with the service offered by coun- 
selors. In this connection the classroom 
teacher can be of assistance in explain- 
ing to students the counselor’s functions 
and by encouraging them to take ad- 
vantage of this service. In many cases 
the teacher may refer an individual ,di- 
rectly to a counselor. In a beginning 
guidance program a favorable attitude on 
the part of students toward its services 
can be appreciably encouraged by the 
classroom teacher. 

Extra class activities in a typical school 
offer a wide range of exploratory and 
training opportunities, and the class- 
room teacher may make a real contribu- 
tion to the guidance program by spon- 
soring such activities. Because of his 
daily contact with students, the class- 
room teacher occupies an excellent posi- 
tion to bring together the services of the 
guidance program and the individual 
students who need those services. 


The Librarian 


Since many of the choices of students, 
particularly those relating to educational 
and occupational adjustment and effi- 
ciency, are often based upon an inade- 
quate knowledge of facts, the content 
of the library is an important consid- 
eration in any school. If the librarian 
is thoroughly familiar with the services 
and objectives of the guidance program 
she may be of valuable assistance in pro- 
viding printed materials designed to help 
pupils make valid choices. 

Among the functfons of the librarian 
should be the task of securing and filing 
unbound occupational information ma- 
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terials, maintaining an occupational 
shelf for books about occupations, and 
cooperating with counselors and teachers 
to make accessible to students, materials 
in the library capable of contributing to 
wiser choices on the part of students. 
The librarian might profitably place pe- 
riodically in the hands of counselors a 
list of new guidance materials received. 

The librarian may help the student di- 
rectly by suggesting materials on the 
basis of the particular problem faced by 
the individual. Certainly if the librarian 
is to be of maximum value to the pupil, 
materials must be made attractive and 
accessible. What the student reads 
spontaneously may often be of more 
value to him than those materials in 
which he is assigned reading or for which 
he may have to hunt laboriously on the 
library shelves. 


A Cooperative Job 

It becomes clear, then, that the guid- 
ance program is not a one-man job. 
The school which has a full-time coun- 
selor may usually lose much of his value 
by failure to enlist the aid of all other 
members of the school staff. In gen- 
eral, a trained counselor who spends too 
large a part of his time in carrying out 
functions other than interviewing stu- 
dents may not be said to be making best 
use of his time. Therefore, the functions 
of the guidance program should be sep- 
arated in such a manner that they may 
be assigned in accordance with the train- 
ing, interests, and experience of the staff 
members. The trained counselor should, 
insofar as is possible, confine his ac- 
tivities to counseling interviews with 
students, 





Officially ‘Home Room 3” 


The account of Home Room 3 was 
written by Carl A. Jessen, Senior Spec- 
ialist in Secondary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


a 

Cincinnati has many provisions for 
taking care of the individual differences 
of pupils. There is, for instance, the 
general plan of homogeneous grouping 
practiced in all the high schools, to- 
gether with courses of study which are 
geared to such groupings. There are 
the special English and the practical 
mathematics classes with their attend- 
ant courses of study. There is the Wal- 
nut Hills High School with its emphasis 
upon the education of those with su- 
perior academic ability. There is the 
Washington Junior High School with its 
well-equipped shops in which pupils 
spend half of their time on production 
work in wood, metal, electricity, me- 
chanical drawing, automobile mechanics, 
and printing. Any one of these would 
be a good subject for extensive treat- 
ment. 

We shall, however, pass them all by at 
this time to visit an obscure room on the 
ground floor of Bloom Junior High 
School where teacher David Lyons and 
about 25 boys, most of them Negroes, 
hold forth. These boys come from the 
lower economic levels in a manufactur- 
ing district, from poor homes and broken 
homes. Many of them are much over 
age for junior high school. They have 
behind them records of scholastic fail- 
ure, of truancy, and in several cases of 
juvenile delinquency. Officially they 





are known as Home Room 3. Unoffic- 
jally they were and still are problem 
boys. 

But they are not problem boys to the 
same extent that they were. Take the 
matter of attendance and punctuality, 
for instance. From truancy and tardi- 
ness and playing hooky they have come 
to have the best attendance and punc- 
tuality record of any home room in 
Bloom Junior High School. This rec- 
ord was established last spring and has 
been maintained into the present school 
year. They have a map on which is 
marked the location of the home of 
every boy in the group. Presumably 
those who live fairly close to one another 
will know something about the reasons 
for absence of their neighbors. A com- 
mittee of three holding its authority 
from the group and selected by vote has 
charge of attendance and punctuality, 
and any irregularity in attendance must 
be satisfactorily explained to this com- 
mittee. The result is that absence and 
tardiness do not occur except for good 
and adequate reason. 

Then, again, there is the matter of 
personal appearance. Time was when 
personal cleanliness and neatness did not 
weigh heavily on the minds of the citi- 
zens of Home Room 3. But now they 
have the most brightly shined shoes and 
the best cleaned and pressed clothes of 
all the pupils in the school. Before a 
recent school function, they discovered 
that three of their number were not 
keeping up to the group standard in the 





matter of cleanliness and so they had a 
preliminary party of their own during 
which the shirts of these three were 
adequately cleaned through cooperative 
effort of all, including the three owners. 
Action is not merely a dictionary word 
with members of Home Room 3. 

As one enters this room one finds near 
the door a chair mounted on a platform 
with positions for each foot of the occu- 
pant; this is the shoe shining stand. All 
are becoming expert operators through 
practice on one another’s shoes. Shines 
are 1 cent for members, 10 cents for 
nonmembers. The money collected goes 
into the home room treasury. Next to 
the shoe shining stand is some cobbling 
equipment —nothing elaborate, but 
nevertheless something to work with in 
repairing shoes. Heels are 1 cent each, 
soles the same price—again for members; 
and again all money collected goes into 
the home room treasury. 

Next we come to the steam-pressing 
board, located by a friendly pressing and 
dry-cleaning company and purchased by 
the Board of Education, the wash tub 
with its wringer, and the modestly fur- 
nished cleaning corner; as usual the 
money collected goes into the central 
treasury. Members of the class have 
visited cobblers’ shops and pressing and 
cleaning establishments to observe the 
work and to learn something about speed 
of operation, and its significance to ad- 
vancement of the operator. There are 
several woodworking benches, a lathe, 
and a drill press—all of which are used 
for making necessary repairs on personal 
belongings of every description or on 
articles brought from home. A line of 
activity which is carried on away from 
Home Room 3 is the washing and simon- 
izing of cars for pupils and faculty mem- 
bers. 


A Closed Corporation 

Home Room 3 is a closed business cor- 
poration. Members are permitted to buy 
tickets for 25 cents; on each ticket are 
placed numbers 1 to 25, and as service is 
given (shines, cleaning, pressing, repairs, 
etc.), appropriate amounts are punched 
out on the ticket—1 cent for each punch, 
The money goes into the central treas- 
ury; in return the central treasury sup- 
plies all necessary equipment and mate- 
rials, such as shoe polish, brushes, leather 
(mainly discarded belting is used), clean- 
ing fluid, and so forth. Every one knows 
that a box of shoe polish will give 22 
shines; the price of the shoe polish is 10 
cents; consequently the profit to the 
class is 12 cents. Moreover, the profit 
on shines for outsiders is much greater, 
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and there is also a personal profit since 
in this case 5 cents of the 10 cents col- 
lected goes to the boy who has proved 
himself good enough to be selected to 
give the shine. ,A simonizing job is big 
business and must be well done in order 
that other similar jobs may come to 
Room 3. 

Not all time is spent on work of the 
kind described above. In fact, the mem- 
bers of Home Room 3 have only 6 periods 
a week for work of this sort and 15 
minutes a day for the home room period. 
Any additional time must be given from 
out-of-school hours. The remaining 
parts of the school day are spent in 
classes in fused English-social studies- 
science (10 periods a week), mathematics 
(5 periods), physical education (4), art 
(3), music (2). 

Probably a close check-up on the cob- 
bling done by members of Home Room 3 
would show up many imperfections. It 
may be that the laundering is not of the 
best and that the pressing leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Much of the wood- 
work may not be of a high order. The 
mathematics may be faulty and the art 
somewhat removed from the artistic. 

But the group has come a long way 
in improving the appearance of its in- 
dividual members, in learning 
thing about repairs and thrift, and in 
emphasizing the importance of attend- 
ance and punctuality. With many of 
its members it has substituted a pride 
in achievement for a record of repeated 
failure. Moreover, the results have come 
about principally through cooperative 
action. é 


some- 


Occasion for Celebration 

And that leads into another story. 
When it became known last spring that 
Home Room 3 had outstripped all other 
rooms in Bloom Junior High School in 
attendance, the members felt that this 
Was an occasion that ought to be cele- 
brated in a fitting manner. Examina- 
tion of the treasury revealed a surplus, 
and the group decided that it would 
have a banquet at the school. The home 
economics department may have had 
some misgivings, but it finally agreed to 
serve the banquet. The seeming re- 
luctance, however, suggested that hav- 
ing a banquet involved some responsi- 
bilities aside from being present and 
being hungry. Yes, there was the matter 
of table manners—an accomplishment 
which many of the members did not 
possess since for the most part they did 
not even sit down to a table when eating 
at home. 

Home Room 3 went at the problem in 
its usual direct way. It asked the home 


economics teacher if she would give the 
members some instruction in table man- 
ners. This was done through a 2-week 
period. The group appointed a commit- 
tee of three to be in charge of deport- 
ment during the instruction in banquet 
procedure. Early in the course of ban- 
quet instruction there developed with 
one of the members present a situation 
which was not in the committee’s book 
of table etiquette. The three members 


promptly arose, excused themselves, and 
took the erring member outside with 
them. A few minutes later all four re- 
turned and the instruction continued. 
It seems almost anticlimatic to report 
that the banquet went off according to 
plan. 

Who shall say that such teaching does 
not deserve a place at the head of the 
list? 





Grants-In-Aid for Studies 
In American History and Civilization 


The Librarian of Congress announces 
the establishment, on the basis of a sub- 
vention from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, of the Library of Congress Grants- 
in-Aid for Studies in American History 
and Civilization. 

Grants will be made by an Administra- 
tive Committee composed of the chief 
executive officers of the major research 
councils: Ross G. Harrison, Chairman, 
National Research Council; Robert T. 
Crane, Executive Director, Social Science 
Research Council; and Waldo G. Leland, 
Director, American Council of Learned 
Societies. Dr. Leland will serve as Chair- 
man of the Administrative Committee 
which will be assisted in its work by an 
Advisory Committee. 

The prmcipal function of the Library 
of Congress in the administration of the 
project will be the distribution of grants 
to recipients selected by the Administra- 
tive and Advisory Committees. The Li- 
brary of Congress will also suggest to the 
Administrative Committee, from time to 
time, fields of American history in which 
scholarly study is shown by its experience 
to be necessary or desirable. 


Research and Writing 
Encouraged 

The purpose of the grants is to offer 
support to research and writing in the 
history and civilization of the United 
States. It is the intention to approach 
this objective in two ways: first, by the 
familiar method of making grants to ap- 
plicants engaged on important work who 
require freedom from their routine en- 
gagements or other assistance to permit 
them to complete the work they have in 
hand; second, by assisting qualified 
scholars in studies in fields of American 
history which, in the opinion of the com- 
mittees, have been neglected, or which 
require further examination or reexami- 
nation. 


The first approach will be handled en- 
tirely by the Administrative Committee 
with the assistance of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, but without the participation of 
the Library of Congress, save as fiscal 
agent for the disbursing of the grants as 
made. The Library of Congress, in other 
words, will not pass on applications or 
make selections. 

The second approach will be made 
with the participation of the Library of 
Congress not only as fiscal agent for the 
payment of funds but also as a source of 
sugMstions with reference to areas of 
historical research found by the Library, 
in the performance of its duties, to re- 
quire further study and examination. 

The Library of Congress, as the prin- 
cipal depository of American historical 
manuscripts, and therefore as the chief 
center of American historical research, is 
in a position to know of bodies of manu- 
script material requiring study, and of 
areas in which historical research would 
be particularly helpful to it in the per- 
formance of its duties as the national 
library of the United States. It was for 
this reason that the Library was re- 
quested by the Rockefeller Foundation 
to undertake the general sponsorship of 
the grants. 

Applicants for grants must be mature 
scholars. They must also be citizens or 
domiciled residents of the United States. 
A demonstrated competence in historical 
investigation, and a demonstrated abil- 
ity to write objectively and well, will be 
required. 

The grants-in-aid will be available for 
expenses of research as well as to enable 
the applicant to secure free time for in- 
vestigation. Grants will be made for 
one year with possibility of extension or 
renewal in exceptional cases. The grants 
are not honoraria or compensation of 
any sort and do not create any status of 
service or employment. 


(Turn to page 28) 
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Inter-American 


Educational Relations 





Clubs in the Other 
American Republics 


New Club in Chile 


El Club Estudiantil América has been 
organized in the Liceo Mixto de Quilpué, 
a coeducational high school in the prov- 
ince of Valparaiso, Chile. The Presi- 
dent, Gladys Gill, and the secretary, 
Leticia Zaldivar, write that the club has— 
“cultural and friendly purposes of fos- 
tering relationships with high-school 
students of the other American republics 
by correspondence, thus preparing the 
way for the union of the youth of this 
hemisphere and the world to eliminate 
frontiers, fight against war and bar- 
barism and build a new world where all 
will be peace and happiness.” 


Chile Sponsors Essay Contest 


The members of the English Club of 
the Liceo Fiscal de Nifias, official girls’ 
high school in Concepcién, Chile, have 
invited the students of Austin High 
School, El Paso, Tex., to participate in an 
essay-writing contest. The plan as out- 
lined by the Chilean students calls for 
essays on Chile in either Spanish or Eng- 
lish to be written ty the El Paso students 
and sent to Sefiora Elba Riquelme de La- 
fontaine, teacher of English and sponsor 
of the English Club of the Liceo Fiscal de 
Ninas. 

Reports from W. W. Wimberly, princi- 
pal, Austin High School, El Paso, Tex., 
show that students of Spanish and social 
studies entered the contest and that a 
large number of essays have already been 
sent to Chile. 

The El Paso students have reciprocated 
by inviting the students in Concepcién 
to write essays on Chile and suggested 
the following topics: Stores, city sanita- 
tion, family recreation, picnics and 
parties, postal system, home routine of 
a city resident, business companies, 
courtship and marriage customs, 365 
days of weather, girls’ and boys’ clubs, 
student travel, transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight, services and agencies 
operated by the Chilean Federal Govern- 
ment, major and minor sports, 


Announcements of the results of both 
contests will be made in the spring. 


English Clubs in the Dominican 
Republic 

Virginia Hightower, a United States 
teacher who was invited by the Ministry 
of Education of the Dominican Republic 
to supervise the teaching of English in 
the public schools of that country, has 
organized English clubs among the stu- 
dents. They meet after school to practice 
English and to learn more about the life 
and culture of the United States. Miss 
Hightower says of club activities: 

“Sometimes we have speeches by out- 
standing American residents, sometimes 
picture shows in English, sing-songs, li- 
brary nights, and so forth. The students 
love to sing songs in English and they 
like both old and new ones. I should like 
to have songbooks by the hundreds.” 


Clubs in Ecuador 


At the Colegio Americano, a high 
school in Quito, Ecuador, Mary Petley, 
teacher of geography, reports the organi- 
zation of a Pan American club. An orig- 
inal Christmas play, written in English 
by one of the students, was broadcast 
over station HCJB, the Voice of the 
Andes. A Christmas party and a pro- 
gram in English to honor parents of the 
members were given at the school. The 
sponsor writes that the mixture of na- 
tionalities—Ecuadorian, Czech, Austrian, 
Spanish, Belgian, British, American, Rus- 
sian, Italian and German—gives each 
club meeting the air of a miniature 
League of Nations. The Pan American 
club members in the Quito school are 
also exchanging letters with Miss Pet- 
ley’s former Pan American club members 
in Kent, Wash. 

Sefior César A. Ochoa, teacher of Eng- 
lish in Cuenca, Ecuador has sent an ac- 
count of the Pan American clubs in two 
schools of that city. The students are 
writing letters to students in the United 
States. The club meetings are dedicated 
to learning more about the history, life, 
and customs of the United States. The 
programs and business of the clubs are 
conducted in English and thus they serve 





as valuable laboratory periods for the 
practice of the language. Another club 
project of the students in Ecuador is col- 
lecting books for Pan American libraries 
in the schools. Pan American clubs in 
the United States may wish to contribute 
current magazines to the clubs. 


La Garde d’Honneur du 
Libertador 

From Haiti comes a report of the ac- 
tivities of La Garde d’Honneur du Liber- 
tador. The organization has presented 
public programs featuring the life and 
culture of the other American republics. 
The reading of poetry in English is popu- 
lar and the group is making a collection 
of books of poems. 


Pan American Clubs in Paraguay 

In the two teacher-training institu- 
tions of Paraguay, Pan American clubs 
have recently been organized for the 
purpose of promoting the study of cus- 
toms and the exchange of ideas with the 
other American republics. The clubs are 
composed of 20 groups or committees, 
each of which represents an American 
republic. Each group prepares a pro- 
gram on its country for presentation at 
a school assembly. 

Senorita Antonia Boggino, principal, 
Escuela Normal Manuél Gondra, Villa- 
rrica, Paraguay, reports that a program 
on the United States featured the reading 
of poetry by United States authors and 
the singing of God Bless America and 
The Star-Spangled Banner. A library of 
works in Spanish about the United States 
is being assembled. 

SefNorita Bersabé Ruiz, Inter-Ameri- 
can Club sponsor and teacher of English 
in the Escuela Normal Presidente Franco, 
Asuncion, Paraguay, reports the presen- 
tation of a program on the United States 
in October. Students sang America and 
The Star-Spangled Banner, and read 
poetry in English. The stage of the 
school was decorated with flags of the 21 
American republics, made by the stu- 
dents. 


New Pan American Club in Peru 

In the city of Trujillo, Peru, the stu- 
dents of the Pedro M. Urefia School No. 
241 have organized the Pan American 
School Association of Peace and Work. 
The club consists of 21 groups, each rep- 
resenting one of the American repub- 
lics. The president of the club addresses 
high-school students of Washington, 
D. C., thus: 


“It is up to us, the future citizens of 
America, to start and lay the first foun- 
dations for a spiritual union, compre- 
hension, love, for which we need to unite 
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more closely, know each other more 
intimately, know our feelings, our de- 
sires, and our ideologies. We may 
achieve this by interchanging letters, 
photographs, folklore, and literature in 
its various manifestations. We should 
learn about products and industries na- 
tive to our countries, problems of the 
political, administrative, social and eco- 
nomic order.” 


Music in Venezuela 


The Ministry of Education of Vene- 
zuela is encouraging singing in the pub- 
lic schools, and has published a list of 
songs which may be taught. First on 
the list is the Venezuelan national an- 
them and second is that of the United 
States. According to the director of cul- 
ture of the Ministry of Education, the 
interest in music teaching is the out- 
growth of the visit of a United States 
music educator, Vanet Lawler of the Pan 
American Union. 


La Guardia de Honor del 
Libertador 


The student group known as La Guar- 
dia de Honor del Libertador, originated 
in Venezuela and has spread to the 
schools in many of the other American 
republics. The teacher who founded 
the organization sends reports of new 
groups in the schools of Venezuela. They 
promote inter-American understanding 
and cooperation by means of radio pro- 
grams, newspaper articles, student clubs, 
lectures on the history and economic 
problems of the American republics and 
by all other educational means available. 


Future Farmers of America 
Send Greetings to Brazil 


The national convention of the 
Future Farmers of America in session at 
Kansas City, Mo., this fall, voted unani- 
mously to send greetings to the farm 
boys and girls of Brazil. This gesture 
of inter-American friendship was in re- 
sponse to the appearance before 400 
representatives of the 6,502 chapters of 
the Future Farmers of America of 
Senhora Francisca Pereira Rodrigues, 
founder of the “Luis Periera Barrete 
Society” of Brazil. The organization 
promotes rural agricultural education 
throughout Brazil. 

Introduced by President Robert Bow- 
man, of Buttonwillow, Calif., Senhora 
Rodrigues spoke to the convention as 
follows: 


“I am truly thankful for the privilege 
of being present with you as you study 
the problems of farming with a view of 
greater happiness to mankind. 


“I come to you from Brazil, a true 
friend and comrade of the United States 
of America, and I bring you a message of 
friendship and cooperation from the 
Brazilian people. I am well aware of 
the possibilities of the land and what it 
means to the future of humanity. 
Blessed is he who sows for he shall reap. 

“Today our efforts are linked together 
for war, but our thoughts are already 
turning to the peace of tomorrow. To- 
morrow, as the world grows in under- 
standing and constructive cooperation, 
the earth will smile again and abun- 
dantly reward our efforts, for the earth 
is a true mother who never betrays her 
children but repays a thousand-fold as 
they work from sun to sun. 

“For 10 years I have been carrying on 
a campaign—propaganda, if you will— 
to the children and young people on be- 
half of agriculture. I have never lost 
faith in our land, in our continent, or in 
the men who came here or were born 
here. 

“Let us lift our thoughts on high, and 
may hope be our guide and work our 
prayer. Youth of America, let us salute 
our land!” 


Senhora Rodrigues added: 


“The problem of agriculture in Brazil 
is one of the most serious that we have. 
It occupies the mind of all our leaders. 
We have too much land. We have 8,000 
square kilometers of land, and we have a 
very small population for that amount 
of land. 

“We are extremely short on manpower 
in all sections of the country, and after 
the abolition of slavery we became very 
Short-handed on farm labor. At this 
time there is an extremely critical short- 
age of manpower because the industrial 
phase is taking all the workers. Fur- 
thermore, we do not have the financial 
strength to acquire sufficient farm imple- 
ments and machinery. Therefore, in 
order to have sufficient people working 
on the farms, I am engaged in trying to 
interest the young people to take up 
farming as a vocation. I have been in 
this type of work for 12 years. 

“Brazil would be extremely happy, and 
the young people would be very fortunate 
if they could attend a meeting of this 
kind where one renews faith in the young 
people and in the agriculture of the 
country. 

“TI return to my country leaving you 
wishes for the continued progress of this 
country and a continued cooperation be- 
tween our two great countries. God 
bless you all.” 


Pan American Stamp 
Contest 

Pan Americanism in Postage Stamps 
is the title of a national contest being 
conducted by the Pan American Union 
in cooperation with the American Phila- 


telic Society, which is open to all stu- 
dents regularly enrolled in junior and 
senior high schools. There are no entry 
fees or charges of any kind. 

Stamp collections eligible for entry in 
the contest are limited to 10 album sheets 
not to exceed 9!2 by 11/42 inches in size, 
The subject matter is restricted to post- 
age stamps reflecting Pan American in- 
terests, mounted on sheets which may 
bear annotations, text, illustrations, pic- 
tures, graphs, or other material pertinent 
to the stamps or the subjects depicted 
on them. 

The United States has been divided 
into districts varying in size according to 
the scholastic population. Preliminary 
contests will be held in each district. All 
entries in district contests must be in the 
hands of the district chairmen by March 
1, 1945. The Philatelic Section, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C., 
will furnish the names of the district 
chairmen to whom entries should be sent. 

The winners in each district will be 
awarded certificates of merit for their 
respective district and their exhibits will 
be sent to the Pan American Union 
to be placed on public display. The first, 
second, and third best entries will be se- 
lected by a national committee of judges 
named by the American Philatelic So- 
ciety. Appropriate certificates of merit 
will be awarded on Pan American Day. 

With each entry the contestant must 
submit a signed statement, countersigned 
by his faculty representative or school 
principal, stating that the stamps con- 
tained in the exhibit are his or her own 
property and that all of the work in- 
volved in their mounting, as well as the 
embellishments and annotations, are his 
or her own work. The contestant’s name 
and home address and his or her school 
address, should appear clearly on this 
statement and on the reverse side of each 
separate sheet entered. 

Entries may be made by individual stu- 
dents only, with no limitations as to the 
number from any school. After both the 
district and the national displays have 
been concluded, all entries will be re- 
turned to their owners as promptly as 
possible. 

Additional information about the con- 
test may be found in the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, English Edition, 
December 1944, page 714. A price list of 
philatelic publications and available 
postal issues may be obtained by ad- 
dressing a request, with return postage, 
to the Philatelic Section, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Spanish Sound-Track Films 


The following 16-mm. films with Span- 
ish sound-track may be obtained for 
educational purposes from the deposi- 
tories listed below. In requesting films, 
please indicate first, second, and third 
choice. The notation to the right of each 
title indicates the length of the film and 
whether it is in technicolor or in black 
and white. Scripts are obtainable from 
the Division of Education and Teacher 
Aids, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. 


Films Available 
A Child Went Forth (Paraiso de los 
Ninos). Educational. 20 minutes, b & w. 
Activities in a country play school for 


younger children. Recommended for limited 
use in schools. 


Advanced Baseball Technique (Béisbol’ 


para Expertos). Sports. 20 minutes, 
b&w. 

Stars from different major league clubs in 
action, showing varied batting and fielding 
techniques. Recommended for boys’ clubs, 
youth groups, and general audiences, 


Airacobra (La Cobra del Aire) Mili- 
tary and Aviation. 10 minutes, color. 


Recom- 


boys’ clubs and 


P-38 in production and in action. 
mended for youth groups, 
general audiences 

Busy Little Bears (Oseznos Traviesos). 
General. 10 minutes, b & w. 

Antics of three trained bear cubs in the 
High Sierras. Recommended especially for 
young peoples’ groups. 

Cloud in the Sky (La Nube en el Cielo). 
Health. 20 minutes, b & w. 


An excellent film dealing with tubercu- 


losis. Spanish-American locale, actors and 
story. 

Defense Against Invasion. (Defensa 
Contra la Invasién). Health. 12 min- 


utes, color, 

Disney technicolor film showing the value 
of vaccination. 

Evander Childs High School (La Se- 
gunda Ensenanza en los Estados Unidos). 
Educational. 20 minutes, b & w. 


All types of activities in a large New York 
City high school. Recommended for schools, 
teachers’ groups, and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, 


Five C Clubs of Cuba (Los Clubs Cinco 
C’s de Cuba). Agricultural. 10 minutes, 
b&w. 


Cuba’s 4-H Club movement. Recom- 
mended for schools, workshops, and insti- 
tutes. Especially good for agricultural 
communities. 


Grain That Built a Hemisphere (La 
Semilla de Oro). 
color. 


Disney technicolor film on corn from pre- 
histor.c timres to the present, 


General. 10 minutes, 





Harvest for Tomorrow (La Resurrecién 
de la Tierra). Agricultural. 20 min- 
utes, b & w. 

New England farm showing the use of 
minerals and other nutrients to replenish the 
soil 

Henry Browne, Farmer (E) Agricultor, 
Henry Browne). Agricultural. 10 min- 
utes, b & w. 

Story of the Negro farmer and his contri- 
bution to the war. 

High Over the Border (Para las Aves 
no Hay Fronteras). General. 20 min- 
utes, b & w. 

Migration of birds between North and 
South America. Good, animated maps and 
excellent photography. 

Home on the Range (Ganaderos y la 
Guerra). Agricultural. 10 minutes, b 
& Ww. 

The contribution of cattlemen and the cat- 
tle industry to the war effort. 

Housing in Chile (El Problema de ‘ 
Vivienda en Chile). General. 20 min- 
utes, b & w. 

The story of a housing project in Chile. A 
typical family in Santiago is shown, living 
first in the slums and then in one of the 
new housing units. Julien Bryan educa- 
tional film. 

Magic Alphabet (El Alfabeto Magico). 
Health. 10 minutes, b & w. 

Popuiarized story of vitamins. Recom- 
mended for schcols and teachers’ groups. 

Of Pups and Puzzles (Problemas Psi- 
coldgicos). General. 10 minutes, b & w. 

Use of psychological tests in voca- 
tional placement. Recommended for teacher 
groups. 

(En Un 
20 min- 


Sons of the Conquistadores 
Lugar de América). General. 
utes, color. 

Portrait of a Spanish-American family in 
New Mexico. 

Sweeney Steps Out (Una Aventura en 
el Parque Zoolégico). General. 10 min- 
utes, b & w. 

An appealing youngster ventures into the 
Bronx Zoo and meets with many surprises. 

Water—Friend or Enemy? 
Health. 10 minutes, color. 

Disney film showing the danger of drink- 
ing contaminated water and means of pre- 
venting contamination in the well or spring. 

Willie and the Mouse (El Colegial y 
las Ratas). Educational. 10 minutes, 
b & w. 


How psychological tests with mice influ- 
ence kindergarten and elementary school 
methods. Recommended for teacher groups. 


Winged Scourge (La Peste Alada). 
Health. 10 minutes, color. 


Disney film on malaria control. The Seven 
Dwarfs show how to control the anopheles 
mosquito, 

With These Weapons (Con Estas Ar- 
mas). Health. 10 minutes, b & w. 


(Agua). 


Treatment of syphilis. Tends to allay fear 
and encourage victims of the disease to get 
medical care. 


Depositories for Films 

The depositories for the Spanish sound- 
track films are as follows: Department 
of Latin American Cultures, University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Extension Division, 
Department of Visual Instruction, Unit- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Rocky 
Mountain Council on Inter-American 
Affairs, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo.; Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainesville; 
McHenry Educational Films, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill.; Ex- 
tension Service, Bureau of Visual Edu- 
cation, North Hall, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; Kansas City Sound 
Service Company, 926 McGee Street, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Visual Education Divi- 
sion, State of Montana, Helena; School 
of Inter-American Affairs, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque; Pan Ameri- 
can Council of Buffalo and Western New 
York, 610 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, 
N. Y.; Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, General Extension Division, 
Department of Visual Instruction, Cor- 
vallis; Extension Division, Audio-Visual 
Aids Bureau, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia; Division of Radio and 
Visual Education, State Department of 
Education, Austin, Tex. 





Canadian Occupation- 
al Monographs 

In Canada vocational guidance is being 
supported strongly both in province and 
community, according to reports, For 
example, in London, Ontario, the London 
Free Press is devoting a page each week 
to occupational monographs concerning 
fields of work that young people are likely 
to enter. 

The first series of these monographs 
has been collected and published sepa- 
rately and includes the following occupa- 
tions: Office work, engineering, nursing, 
law, social welfare, chemistry, advertis- 
ing, teaching, home economics, farming, 
art, accountancy, building trades, rail- 
roading, and music. Members of the 
London Board of Education, with G. A. 
Wheable, superintendent of schools, and 
J.P. S. Nethercott, director of vocational 
guidance, have contributed articles. 

A second series of weekly articles, be- 
gun on October 7, includes: Librarian- 
ship, salesmanship, ministry, telephony, 
and homemaking; those to follow will in- 
clude dentistry, pharmacy, medicine, and 
journalism, 
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Pursuit of Learning Broadcasts 





How Can We Reduce 


Illiteracy ? 


On the “Pursuit of Learning” program, 
an NBC “University of the Air” feature, 
a series of eight discussions pertaining 
to critical issues in American Education 
were broadcast between August 13 and 
October 1. The series was developed in 
cooperation with the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. Because of numerous requests 
for copies of the scripts, they are being 
published in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 
The following, which is sizth in the 
series, is entitled “How Can We Reduce 
Illiteracy?” 

Man 1: What is all this business about 
illiteracy? 

Man 2: You mean, what is illiteracy? 

Man 1: Well yes, ... partly. I al- 
ways though you were illiterate if you 
couldn’t read and write. Now it seems— 
I saw a magazine article about it—that 
you’re illiterate if you haven’t finished 
the fourth grade. 

Man 2: Oh...1I1 think that’s what 
they call “functional illiteracy.” You 
can read and write, but not very well. 

Man 1: Well, whatever it is, it seems 
that there’s more of it than there used 
to be. 

Man 2: Maybe it’s just that there’s 
more of this “functional illiteracy,” but 
less of the other kind. 

Maw 1: Seems like there shouldn’t be 
any kind of illiteracy in the United 
States. 

Man 2: You’d think a great big 
progressive country like this could fig- 
ure out a way to teach everybody to 
read and write. 

Man 1: You’d think so. 

Man 2: Maybe we haven’t spent as 
much money and energy on. illiteracy as 
we have on making automobiles.and air- 
planes and things. 

Man 1: Or maybe there’s 
reason. 

MAN 2: I wouldn’t know. 

Man 1: Neither would I. But since I 
read this magazine piece, I was just... 
wondering. 

ANNOUNCER: We do have illiteracy in 
the United States, of course. Not only 
“functional illiteracy,” but the plain, old 
fashioned “can’t read and write” kind. 


Yes. 


some other 


And the two gentlemen you were just 
listening to aren’t alone in their con- 
fusion about the matter. So today we 
devote the sixth of the “Pursuit of Learn- 
ing” programs to the subject, “How Can 
We Reduce Illiteracy”? 

In our Washington studio are Maj, 
Gen. Walter L. Weible, Director of Mili- 
tary Training, Army Service Forces; Mr, 
J. C. Capt, Director of the Bureau of the 
Census; and the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Mr. John W. Stude- 
baker. In Chicago is Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service 
System. We take you now to Chicago 
and General Hershey. 

HersHEY: Thank you, sir. The Selec- 
tive Service System is probably the most 
recent agency to meet, head-on, with 
illiteracy in this country and the prob- 
lems it presents. At least, we’ve had to 
deal with it in a large scale way, and on 
a systematic basis. 

It is difficult to determine the exact 
number of illiterate and mentally 
deficient registrants who have been re- 
jected since November 1940, because of 
the reprocessing of previously rejected 
registrants as the standards for induc- 
tion have changed. For example, when 
a registrant is “reprocessed’—called 
back again after having been rejected 
earlier—he may show twice on some of 
our records. 

Figures are available, however, which 
provide the basis for a fairly accurate 
estimate of the number rejected as well 
as the number of illiterates or education- 
ally deficient men inducted into the 
Army forces. These data indicate that 
approximately 596,000 mentally and 
educationally deficient registrants in the 
18 through 37-year age groups were in 
class IV-F or classes with “F’ 
tions on August 1, 1944. 

It is estimated that 250,000 of these 
registrants rejected because of 
being mentally or educationally deficient. 
As for the others, this was the principal 
cause for rejection but was accompanied 
by one or more additional defects which 
were also disqualifying in nature. 

We also have data on the amount of 
the educational cCeficiency of the men 
coming up for induction. During Febru- 
ary and March of this year, we made a 


designa- 


were 


study of the registrants who were re- 
jected for “failure to meet minimum in- 
telligence standards.” The results 
showed that some 1614 percent of them 
had no schooling at all. More than a 
third had attended school from 1 to 4 
years, and another third had had 4 to 8 
years schooling. But the length of the 
school term wasn’t stated, and 8 years’ 
schooling doesn’t necessarily represent 
eight grades completed. 

In uncovering this large group of 
Americans who are “functionally illiter- 
ate’—who don’t possess fourth-grade 
skill in reading and writing and 
figuring—we made no new discovery. It 
has been known all along that there were 
illiterates among our citizens. But per- 
haps we did emphasize their presence 
and indicate from another point of view 
what this situation means to the nation. 

In the first place, it has meant that a 
large group of men—frequently phys- 
ically able and in the age group most 
needed by the Army—were not available 
for service in time of need. Frequently 


the loss to the Armed Services was 
matched by a great personal disappoint- 
ment. 


Tlliterates are often failures in civilian 
life because of this very deficiency—they 
just can’t compete with educated 
folks who are all around them. Regis- 
trants would come up for induction feel- 
ing that here at least was something they 
could do—they could fight. They could 
prove their worth to themselves and to 
their country, and in many cases they 
wanted earnestly to do that. It was a 
very real disappointment to them when 
they were told that the services could not 
use them. 

Most illiterates are not educationally 
deficient by choice put rather by force of 
circumstances. As children they may 
have lived in isolated places, out of reach 
of schools, their parents possibly didn’t 
appreciate the real necessity of educa- 
tion in this modern world, or were too 
poor to send them where schooling was 
available. They miss the chance to serve 
their country, they miss the chance for 
the splendid training they know is avail- 
able in the services, and they think of 
themselves as having failed in still an- 
other way. 

The processing of illiterates has often 
posed a morale problem for Selective 
Service. The services have been able to 
accept illiterates only on a percentage 
basis, as they could be absorbed and 
trained. And those percentages have 
varied from time to time, as training fa- 
cilities and the needs of the services have 
changed. The result has been an ap- 
Men have been 


the 
Une 


parent inconsistency. 
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deferred who seemed physically fit and 
who were willing to serve but were not 
inducted. 

It doesn’t make sense to the public, as 
indeed it can’t, because they can’t know 
all the cifcumstances. So they conclude 
that the Selective Service local board is 
unfair, or prejudiced, or doesn’t know 
what it is doing when the truth is that 
changing fortunes of war have caused 
changes in military, mental or educa- 
tional standards. 

This may seem to be a passing prob- 
lem, but in many cases its effects will be 
felt for years to come. Some boys will 
come back from the service having 
learned to read and write, and probably 
having acquired other skills. Others 
whom the Armed Forces wouldn’t take 
because of lack of schooling, will con- 
tinue to be misfits. 

If you agree that illiteracy is a real 
problem to the Selective Service local 
board, think of the difficulties it poses in 
communities where it is concentrated. 

The problem of illiteracy is one to 
which we just have not attached suffi- 
cient importance. Thousands of com- 
munities each year devote themselves 
with marked success to the solving of 
other problems, but they do little or 
nothing about illiteracy which they must 
realize exists. It is my hope that the at- 
tention which has been called to the illit- 
eracy problem by Selective Service op- 
erations may stimulate communities to 
attack and to demand that illiteracy be 
once and for all removed. It can be done. 

ANNOUNCER: Thank you, General Her- 
shey, in Chicago. And now, General 
Weible, Mr. Capt, Dr. Studebaker, will 
you go on with the discussion? Dr. 
Studebaker... 

STUDEBAKER: I'd like to turn at once to 
Mr. Capt, who’s our authority on all the 
figures. 

Capt: May I begin by explaining the 
Census Bureau’s measurement of illiter- 
acy? In the 1940 census, a question on 
formal educational attainment, that is, 
the highest grade of school completed, 
was substituted for the question on illit- 
eracy which had been included in every 
census from 1870 to 1930. 

ANNOUNCER: Just what did the earlier 
question on illiteracy amount to, Mr. 
Capt? 

Capt: The question was simply, “Can 
you read and write”? And anyone who 


could write his name and read it could 
truthfully answer “yes.” 

ANNOUNCER: But your new question on 
formal schooling attempts to measure 
what we call “functional illiteracy”? 

Capt: Yes, 





ANNOUNCER: And a “functional illiter- 
ate” is considered to be any person 14 
years old or over who has completed less 
than 4 years of schooling. 

Capt: And the 1940 census showed 
nearly seven and a half million people in 
that category. 

ANNOUNCER: How does that stack up 
on a percentage basis? 

CapT: That’s about 7.3 percent of the 
hundred and one million people in the 
country who were 14 years old and over. 
And while strict comparability isn’t pos- 
Sible between educational attainment 
under this definition, and illiteracy, these 
people presumably didn’t have fourth- 
grade skill in reading and writing. 

ANNOUNCER: You have break-downs 
which show even more detail, haven't 
you, Mr. Capt? 

Capt: Yes. Almost 90 percent of the 
so-called functional illiterates 25 years 
old and over, and of those, more than 
815 percent had completed less than 4 
years of grade school. More than one- 
half of all persons over 25 years of age 
in the United States had completéd at 
least eight grades of school by April 1, 
1940. But there were nearly 2,800,000, 25 
years or over who hadn’t as much as 1 
year of formal schooling. 


ANNOUNCER: Educational standards 
vary, don’t they, from one area to 
another. I mean, what I learned in 4 


years in my school may be considerably 
above or below the amount of knowledge 
you acquired in that time in another 
school in another State. 

Capt: Yes; of course. 

ANNOUNCER: Possibly both functional 
illiteracy and the plain reading and writ- 
ing kind are a little hard to measure. 

Capt: It’s true that you can’t arrive at 
a yardstick that’s infallible. 

WEIBLE: I can say for the Army... 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, General Weible? 

WEIBLE: From the Army point of view, 
the ‘“4-years-of-schooling” measure is 
fairly satisfactory. Our experience has 
shown that, on the average, fourth-grade 
skills are a necessary minimum for a 
man who’s going into our regular basic 
training program. 

STUDEBAKER: But whatever the failings 
of the various measurement devices, they 
do show that we still have in this country 
too many people who can’t read news- 
papers with understanding or understand 
printed directions, or pass the simplest 
literacy. 

Even if we assume, as some psycholo- 
gists assure us that we may, that the in- 
cidence of mental incapacity in any large 
unselected population runs as high as 2 
percent, there remain something over 7 
million adults in this nation, with ca- 





pacity to achieve functional literacy, 
who for one reason or another have 
failed to do so. The Census figures have 
shown decade after decade that we do 
have illiteracy. 

ANNOUNCER: Well, why? Surely not 
because the people want it that way. 

Capt: No. 

WEIBLE: Our special training unit ex- 
perience shows that most of the illiterate 
selectees are eager to learn reading and 
writing, and are immensely pleased with 
the progress they make. 

Capt: It seems to me our whole history 
shows enthusiasm on the part of edu- 
cators to teach the unschooled, and 
eagerness on the part of the uneducated 
to take advantage of all the opportunities 
at hand. 

STUDEBAKER: In the very early days of 
the country a great many of the people 
were completely illiterate. You can leaf 
through old legal documents and be 
amazed at the percentage of Americans 
who in the eighteenth century had to 
sign their names with an “X.” But even 
then there was a great deal of interest— 
and activity—in the educational field. 

WEIBELE: Yes. We all know the great 
emphasis that men like Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, and Madison placed on educa- 
tion, and the zcal with which they worked 
to promote educational opportunity. 

Capt: And the adults who hadn't had 
a chance in school were trying to edu- 
cate themselves, even in those days. I 
read somewhere not long ago an inter- 
esting account of some of the early town 
taverns. It seems they were regarded 
not only as a place to slake one’s thirst, 
but also to read a newspaper. Men 
would sit around all evening, passing 
newspapers from hand to hand, not only 
to keep up with the news, but to learn 
to read. 

They used the newspapers for text- 
books until some of the tavern keepers 
had to put up signs to the effect of “Will 
those who are learning to read please 
use last month's papers!” 

STUDEBAKER: Learning took a lot more 
effort in those days than it does now. 

Capt: But they were willing to put in 
that effort. And they insisted on educa- 
tion for their children. 

WEIBLE: If anything could be said to 
have deterred the pioneers, possibly it 
was the lack of cultural advantages in 
the areas to which they were going, 
including the absence of schools for their 
youngsters. 

Capt: When Manassah Cutler set up 
the Ohio Company and tried to lure set- 
tlers from New England, he ran into that 
very difficulty. People were unwilling 
to go across the Alleghenies until they 
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had some assurance that schools would 
be set up in the new communities. 


STUDEBAKER: It isn’t that people 
haven’t tried. 
WEIBLE: No, and it isn’t because 


adults aren’t apt students that we still 
have adult illiteracy. 

Capt: I remember reading about a 
couple of projects which make that 
point. Kentucky’s Moonlight Schools, 
for one. 

ANNOUNCER: Moonlight Schools? 

Capt: Yes. Cora Wilson Stewart’s 
attack on illiteracy in Kentucky, which 
began back in 1911. They got their name 
because they were held on moonlight 
nights—in the regular schools to which 
the children went by day. And they 
were held on moonlight nights because 
the bad roads and unbridged streams 
were easier to travel by moonlight—and 
also because Rowen County, where the 
project started, had once been feud 
country, and the people weren’t too 
happy about going out on dark nights. 

STUDEBAKER: That was a_ successful 
adult education project, all right. 

Cart: I gather that Mrs. Stewart, a 
missionary if ever there was one, was 
also a practical educator. 

STUDEBAKER: Yes. 

Capt: She applied some adult educa- 
tion ideas which have since become 
standard practice, but which weren’t so 
well known then. For instance, she 
realized that it wouldn’t be any good to 
ask the older people—and many of them 
were well past middle age—to come and 
sit in daytime classes with the children. 
And she knew at once that illiterate 
adults from the-first lesson needed some 
other text than the usual primer with 
lessons about dogs and cats and childish 
games. 

Announcer: So she invented one, I 
suppose. 

Capt: To begin with, she published a 
little newspaper. On the theory that 
the men and women would feel a cer- 
tain dignity and satisfaction in reading 
a newspaper for the first time. She kept 
the items within the learners’ experience 
and along their lines of interest. There’d 
be a note that so and so was building 
a new barn, and that somebody else was 
going to move to Ohio—the sort of news 
that keeps a country weekly going to this 
day. 

STUDEBAKER: It’s a fascinating story. 

CapT: Andasuccess story. Apparently 
the people came in droves to the Moon- 
light Schools and proved to any doubters 
that adults could and would learn to 
read and write if they had a chance. 

SrupEBAKER: There are plenty of suc- 
cess stories in adult education. 


Capt: There’s a new one being written 
right now. 

ANNOUNCER: What is that, Mr. Capt? 

Capt: The literacy training in the 
Army. Will you tell us something about 
that, General Weible? 

WEIBLE: I'll be glad to. At one time 
Selective Service had on its rolls about 
340,000 illiterates who were otherwise 
qualified for Army service. Obviously 
such a large source of manpower could 
not remain untouched during these 
critical times. 

ANNOUNCER: You wouldn’t think so. 

WEIBLE: But a man must be able to 
read if he is to become a successful sol- 
dier. He must be able to read orders, 
signs, notices, bulletins, and other forms 
of written communications. He should 
be able to pass on to others the informa- 
tion contained in such communications 
by reading them aloud. Furthermore, 
the acquisition of the ability to read and 
write personal letters is in itself a pow- 
erful factor in the improvement of 
morale. 

But despite the fact that we took these 
men, it must be understood that during 
the period of time a man is undergoing 
illiteracy training he is a noneffective as 
far as the Army is concerned, just as 
much as a man who jis hospitalized for 
wounds or disease. 

ANNOUNCER: And at the late date, if 
anybody was going to do anything about 
these illiterates—to make them fit for 
service—it had to be you. 

WEIBLE: It had to be the Army itself. 
Which is how our Special Training Units 
were born. We now have 16 of them, 
varying in size from a company to a 
regiment, located in all sections of the 
country. 

Men come to them from everywhere. 
Some are from the more backward rural 
and mountain areas; some from the 
slums or from the foreign sections of 
our large cities. The Mexican border 
area provides still others who can neither 
speak nor read and write English. It’s 
evident that most of the men come from 
communities which have provided little 
opportunity and encouragement for the 
development of academic skills. 

ANNOUNCER: Which is to say again that 
they are not illiterate by choice. 

WEIBLE: If anything were needed to 
bolster the idea that most illiterate 
adults want to learn, the enthusiasm 
you see in the Special Training Units 
would do it. 

Capt: They lap it up, don’t they, Gen- 
eral. Weible? 

WEIBLE: They surely do, Mr. Capt. 
They show a tremendous eagerness, 


and a great deal of pride in their progress 
from day to day and week to week. 

ANNOUNCER: I’ve heard how they look 
forward to the day they can write a 
letter home. 

WEIBLE: In some of the students’ work 
books, fairly early in the course, is a 
writing exercise in the form of a short, 
simple letter to “Dear Folks.” It’s just 
a few sentences about how things are 
going along all right so don’t worry about 
me, and I’m learning to read and write. 
When the men do this exercise and get 
it back from the instructor, corrected, 
many of them tear out the page and send 
that letter home! 

ANNOUNCER: You consider, don’t you, 
General, that the Special Training Pro- 
gram is a great success? 

WEIBLE: It’s an unqualified success. 
It has developed, in a few months’ time, 
academic skills in illiterate men which 
years of less effective training have failed 
to develop. 

ANNOUNCER: Can you put your finger 
on the reasons for its success? 

WEIBLE: Yes; at least on some of them. 
For one thing, we use a functional ap- 
proach in all teaching. When we set up 
the training program, adult instruction 
materials which would meet our needs 
were not available, so we prepared our 
own. Now we have a basic reading text, 
the Army Reader developed especially to 
be of interest to new soldiers. 

ANNOUNCER: For instance... 

WEIBLE: The Reader is an account of 
a fictional soldier’s adjustment to Army 
life, It’s about Pvt. Pete Smith and the 
things he does in camp—how he lives, 
what he finds out by reading the bulle- 
tin board, how he gets paid, how he 
should make out a laundry tag, what he 
can buy at the Army Exchange. 

ANNOUNCER: All things he can see an 
immediate value in learning. 

WEIBLE: Exactly. It’s apparent to the 
student right away, if he had any doubts 
in the beginning, that the ability to read 
and write and compute is a practical 
accomplishment, which is going to be a 
great help. 

There’s other training material, also, 
built around the same idea: Your Job 
in the Army is a pamphlet. which de- 
scribes, in simple English, some of the 
types of work for which these men can 
qualify; Our War is a monthly periodical 
which contains cartoons, photographs, 
human interest stories, and a variety of 
other materials written at the first-, sec- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-grade common- 
school levels. 


A special edition of Newsmap pub- 
lished weekly provides the news from the 
various war fronts in simple English, 
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Army Arithmetic is closely integrated 
with the Army Reader and is designed to 
develop those skills which the soldier will 
need to succeed in his military life. 
Again, its problems and exercises are in 
terms of the situations which he is meet- 
ing in the Army while he is studying, 
and which he will meet later in Army 
life. 

ANNOUNCER: It 
application of 
theory. 

WEIBLE: It is, 

ANNOUNCER: I remember back on an 
earlier program, General Weible, when 
we were discussing GI education in gen- 
eral, the point was made that there are 
certain strong motivations for service 
training which are hard to get in civilian 
teaching. 

WEIBLE: That applies to some extent 
also in this very elementary Army train- 
ing. The soldier can see quite clearly 
that if he fails to learn thoroughly, he 
may find himself in great difficulty some 
day. 

STUDEBAKER: There are certain other 
advantages which Army training enjoys 
also. 

WEIBLE: Yes, there are, Dr. Stude- 
baker. In the illiteracy training as in 
other branches of teaching, we are able 
to keep the classes small, and to carry on 
a great deal of individual instruction. 
And we have had the advantage of many 
well prepared instructors who are en- 
thusiastic about their work. 

Capt: At the risk of sticking my neck 
OU... « 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, Mr. Capt... 

Capt: If it’s not an impertinent sug- 
gestion, I’d like to ask if some of your 
success, Generdl Weible, doesn’t stem 
from the fact that you’ve had enough 
money to do things the way you know 
they should be done. 

WEIBLE: Oh, I'll be the first to admit 
that. We've been able to avail ourselves 
of all the educational brains we needed. 
We've had the money to buy and develop 
whatever we needed in the way of equip- 
ment and training aids—the sort of 
things that civilian schools too often can 
only dream of, 

With the resources we've had, it’s only 
reasonable to expect that we should be 
successful. If we weren’t, under the cir- 
cumstances, there’d be something defi- 
nitely wrong. 

Capt: Even though the illiteracy prob- 
lem is country-wide, most of it stems, I 
believe, from the poverty of the schools 
in just some of the States. 

STUDEBAKER: I think I can outline that 
situation very briefly. Right off the bat 


sounds like practical 
up-to-date education 





you might assume that most of these 
illiterate adults are tc be found among 
unnaturalized aliens, or Negroes, or some 


other single group. But that isn’t so. 
Of the functional illiterates over 25, some 
42 percent are native-born whites. Only 
31 percent are foreign-born whites, and 
only 27 percent are Negroes and others. 

Tlliterates are not confined to any one 
group, nor to any one area. As Mr. 
Capt just said, the problem is country- 
wide. Of the illiterates over 25, some 
10 percent live in New York, about 412 
percent in Illinois, and about 3'2 percent 
in California. 

ANNOUNCER: All of those are rich and 
populous States. 

STUDEBAKER: Yes, and with splendid 
school systems. But they haven’t been 
able to achieve a fully literate citizenry 
because of the free movement of people 
within the United States. Very few of 
the illiterates in New York and Califor- 


nia and Illinois are natives of those 
States. 
ANNOUNCER: They come, I suppose, 


from the States which are backward in 
matter of education. 

STUDEBAKER: Some of them came from 
foreign countries. But some of them 
came also from States like North Caro- 
lina, where its 26 percent of adults 25 
years of age and older are illiterates. 
From States like Georgia, where 30 per- 
cent of the adults 25 years of age or 
older are illiterate. From States like 
Louisiana, where 36 percent of the adults 
are illiterate. The census figures have 
shown decade after decade similar large 
percentages of illiteracy in these and 
neighboring States. 

ANNOUNCER: But not, apparently, be- 
cause the people of those States don’t 
care to educate their children. 

STUDEBAKER: There’s a popular mis- 
conception about that. It’s too often 
said that if those States would make the 
financial effort, they could support good 
school systems. That simply isn’t true. 
Their tax rates are already higher than 
those of a good many States which are 
able to spend considerably more per 
child. 

The so-called “poor” States are pre- 
dominantly rural States. They just don’t 
have the income urban States have. On 
the other hand, there are in those States, 


-year after year, more children per num- 


ber of adults than in the States that are 
largely urban. Try as they will, tax 
themselves as heavily as they may for 
school services, those “poor” States are 
unable to provide a program of public- 
school education reaching substantially 
all the children of all the people. The 








number of children to be schooled con- 
tinues to exceed their financial ability 
to provide adequate schooling. 

ANNOUNCER: So what is the answer? 
In the face of that situation, how can 
we reduce illiteracy? 

STUDEBAKER: There are, broadly, two 
answers. In the first place, we can re- 
duce it by providing more adequate 
schooling for children and youth of 
school age—so that we don’t have part 
of another generation growing up il- 
literate. 

ANNOUNCER: Well, how do we go about 
that? 

STUDEBAKER: I am convinced that the 
nation as a whole must devise the means 
by which all the States are enabled to 
equalize educational opportunities up to 
some agreed upon minimum. Various 
proposals have been made for doing that 
without jeopardizing State controls of 
education, and I don’t think I need to de- 
tail them here. 

ANNOUNCER: And then... 

STUDEBAKER: We can reduce illiteracy, 
in the second place, by vigorous programs 
of adult education. The armed forces 
have already provided such programs for 
the eradication of illiteracy among sev- 
eral thousand inductees. 

WEIBLE: But we are leaving untouched 
many thousands of others. 

STUDEBAKER: Yes, General. And be- 
sides, illiterates are not all men, nor are 
they all in the age groups from which 
the services are drawing. These others 
must be reached with educational pro- 
grams in which they voluntarily enroll 
while living in their own communities. 

ANNOUNCER: Such as the emergency 
adult education programs during the de- 
pression years, perhaps? 

STUDEBAKER: Many of them can be 
reached by such programs. And well- 
organized widespread and continuous 
programs of elementary education for 
adults conducted under State and local 
school auspices would reduce our present 
backlog of illiteracy substantially in a 
very few years. 

STUDEBAKER: Last week I was in Mexico 
City, and learned from the Minister of 
Education and the President of Mexico 
that that nation is undertaking a pro- 
gram to eliminate illiteracy. By May 
1946 they hope to have taught 6 or 7 
million persons aged 10 to 40 to read and 
write. The method is simple and direct. 
Each literate adult will volunteer as an 
individual to teach one or more illiter- 
ates to read and write—this as a patri- 
otic service to the Nation. What Mexico 
is undertaking to do by this method of 
voluntary teaching service we in the 
United States might well emulate. 
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Finally, I’d like to say a word about an- 
other form of functional illiteracy. 

ANNOUNCER: Which is. . 

STupEsAKER: The lack of sufficient un- 
derstanding of civic affairs properly to 
discharge one’s civic responsibilities. 
We've been talking thus far in terms of 
census statistics in connection with which 
we have interpreted “functional illit- 
eracy” generally to mean completion of 
fewer than five school grades. But the 
census of 1940 shows that the median 
grade attainment of adults in the United 
States is 8.4. That means that half of 
the population have better than an 
eighth-grade education; but half have 
less than an eighth-grade education. 

Capt.: That isn’t good enough. 

WEIBLE: No, it isn’t. 

STUDEBAKER: Does anyone believe that 
we can afford to be complacent when half 
of our citizens, faced as all citizens are 
with complex political, social and eco- 
nomic issues, are trying to understand 
these issues and to do their proper part 
as free citizens in dealing with them with 
only a fifth or a sixth—or even an eighth- 
grade education? 

ANNOUNCER: The answer to that is ob- 
vious. 

STUDEBAKER: In my opinion, the an- 
swer to the problem of adult civic illit- 
eracy is a continuous program of adult 
civic education. We should have re- 
fresher courses continuously engaged in 
by the citizen, in which books and pam- 
phlets, and newspapers, and radio, and 
forums, and public debates will provide 
the curriculum; and in which schools 
and churches and political parties and 
unions and other organizations will pro- 
vide the classes. 

Capt: Having taught people to read 
and investigate, I think we might also 
see about extending library services so 
that facilities for reading and investigat- 
ing are available everywhere. 

STUDEBAKER: Yes. As with school sys- 
tems, library services vary greatly. And 
where education facilities are poorest, 
library services are also apt to be lacking. 

ANNOUNCER: It seems to me that if the 
people of the United States really want 
to prevent illiteracy, they can find the 
means for doing it. 

STUDEBAKER: They can, if they will. 

Capt: We can do it if we're willing 
to try hard enough. 

WEIBLE: It’s something we've got to 
do, if we are to remain a world power. 

STUDEBAKER: We must improve our 
systems of education in this country un- 
til every educable person has been given 
full opportunity to achieve full func- 
tional literacy—personal and social, civic 
and economic. 


° 


Services for Children in the Recon- 
version and Post-War Period 


A conference on “Services for Children 
in the Reconversion and Post-War Pe- 
riod” was called by Commissioner Stude- 
baker, November 14-15, for the purpose 
of discussing emergency educational pro- 
grams for children in areas of war im- 
pact; the adjustment of programs to meet 
changing needs; and services for children 
which should be developed in the post- 
war period. 

The conference, under the leadership 
of the Assistant Commissioner, Bess 
Goodykoontz, was attended by the re- 
gional consultants on school services, 
U. S. Office of Education, several repre- 
sentatives of State departments of edu- 
cation, representatives of the American 
Association of University Women, the 
Association for Childhood Education, the 
National Association of Nursery Educa- 
tion, and staff members from the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, the Federal Security 
Agency, and the U.S. Office of Education. 

Current programs for children in war 
areas, including extended school services 
for children of working mothers, school 
recreation programs, and the provision of 
school plant facilities were reported by 
the regional consultants on school serv- 
ices. In these reports some of the needs, 
problems, developments, and trends of 
present child-care programs were indi- 
cated. 

The following recommendations were 
proposed by the conference as next steps 
in planning for children in the reconver- 
sion and post-war period. 


Recommendations Regard- 
ing Emergency Education 
Programs 


The Situation 


What Emergency Funds have Pro- 
vided.—Under the provisions of Public 
Law 137, the Lanham Act, funds have 
been made available to local school au- 
thorities in war areas for: 

1. School plant facilities, 
nursery school units; 

2. Maintenance and operation of reg- 
ular school services; 

3. Extended school services for chil- 
dren of working mothers, including nurs- 
ery schools and school-age programs; 
and 

4. School recreation programs in con- 
gested war areas for all children, 


including 


This law is in effect until the Presi- 
dent states that the emergency declared 


by him on September 8, 1939, has ceased 
to exist. 

What the Schools have Done.—State 
and local school authorities have thrown 
their full efforts and resources into meet- 
ing the wartime needs of children and 
youth throughout the emergency period. 
They have expanded and enriched school 
programs to provide services for chil- 
dren whose parents were needed to par- 
ticipate in the war effort. State educa- 
tion departments have added staff mem- 
bers or assigned responsibilities to the 
regular staff to assist in this effort. 
States have enacted considerable legis- 
lation to authorize and expedite the war- 
time programs. 

State-wide plans for comprehensive 
post-war educational programs are now 
in the making under the leadership of 
State departments of education. These 
plans take into account school respon- 
sibilities for the new problems and com- 
munity relationships which are placed 
upon school authorities. It is important 
that regularly constituted educational 
agencies promote, develop, and integrate 
these new services with existing services 
in the transition period from war to 
peace. 

Inadequacy of Emergency Educational 
Programs for Peacetime Needs.—Pro- 
vision of emergency educational pro- 
grams has entailed expenditure of State 
and local funds but these were not suf- 
ficient to meet the new and heavy 
demands for services in war areas. As- 
sistance was provided by a noneduca- 
tional Federal agency during the 
emergency period but such a plan is 
discouraged for peacetime programs for 
these reasons: 


1. The programs for children were 
established as a war service in order 
to release labor needed for war pro- 
duction. Any future program must be 
based upon the needs of children. 

2. Programs financed by Federal 
funds for children of working mothers 
have served a limited group of the 
total population. This is justified only 
as a war measure. 

3. The services offered have been 
restricted to areas of war impact. The 
needs of all communities must be con- 
sidered in planning educational serv- 
ices after the emergency. 

4. Programs have been costly and 
inadequate for they have not been in- 
tegrated with the local school organi- 
zation as closely as they should have 
been. They must no longer be con- 
sidered separate and distinct phases of 
the educational program. 
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5. State departments of education 
have not had adequate opportunity to 
use their resources in the development 
of these emergency programs. Their 
leadership should be utilized to the 
fullest for planning and building pro- 
grams for the future. 


Recommendations 
Comprehensive State Plans.—It is 
recommended that States formulate 


State-wide plans for the provision of 
essential and necessary educational op- 
portunities for all age groups; namely, 
young children, school-age children, 
youth, and adults. 

With the close of hostilities and the 
demobilization of the armed forces many 
families will have young children who 
will need educational opportunities while 
the father is completing his education 
which was interrupted by entering the 
armed services. Many others will need 
aid in providing educational experiences 
for their childsen while they are becom- 
ing engaged in occupational pursuits. In 
addition to the manifold problems of aid- 
ing servicemen and their families in be- 
coming adjusted, there will be hundreds 
of thousands of war workers who will 
need the services of an extensive educa- 
tional program in assisting them in their 
adjustment to the many new and chang- 
ing conditions of peace-time living. 

Educational programs should include a 
wide variety of services. For young chil- 
dren, these services should provide educa- 
tional opportunities beyond those which 
are possible in the home to enrich their 
experience and encourage growth and de- 
velopment to the greatest possible degree. 
For the school-age group, these services 
should provide opportunities to engage in 
free and directed play, the arts and 
crafts, music, library, shop, summer 
camp, and any other type of recreational 
activities. For youth groups, these serv- 
ices should provide opportunities to im- 
prove health status and practices, to de- 
velop skills and abilities needed for 
chosen professions, to engage in the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and public 
services, to pursue a hobby, and to engage 
in favorite forms of recreation. For adult 
groups, these services should provide op- 
portunities to participate in civic discus- 
sions, to improve their abilities in relation 
to their trade or professions, to improve 
home conditions, to improve themselves 
as parents, and to discuss community 
affairs with their neighbors. These serv- 
ices should be State-wide and should be 
offered to all groups whether in the cities 
or the rural areas. 

Inasmuch as State boundaries are be- 
coming more and more meaningless in 








regard to the movement of population, it 
is necessary that broad well-rounded 
programs become universal. A State 
which furnishes a well-rounded educa- 
tional program must of necessity be in- 
terested in the quality of educational 
opportunities in other States. 

State Legislation.—In order to put into 
operation within the States these com- 
prehensive programs it will be necessary: 


1. To formulate legislation to authorize 
localities to offer a wider scope of educa- 
tional services. This may entail legisla- 
tive provisions for extending downward 
and upward the age limits for individuals 
to be accommodated and authorization 
for the use by duly constituted educa- 
tional authorities of educational plant 
facilities for the execution of all activi- 
ties constituting an integral part of the 
comprehensive educational] plan. 

2. To secure additional local, State, 
and perhaps Federal funds. This would 
entail in some instances legislative au- 
thority to levy taxes and to use local and 
State funds for phases of the compre- 
hensive educational plan which now are 
not permitted by State law. 

To secure Federal funds, States which 
have not done so up to this time should 
make legislative provision for the accept- 
ance by the State of Federal funds as 
grants-in-aid for any and all educational 
programs. Such State legislation should 
be so enacted as to insure that the State 
educational agency or department 
charged with the administration of pub- 
lic education in the State is the sole 
agency responsible for the allocation of 
the Federal funds for educational pur- 
poses to any town, city, or school district. 


State and Local Funds—The war 
emergency appears to be gradually draw- 
ing toaclose. It is necessary, therefore, 
that consideration be given to the termi- 
nation of various educational programs, 
which, during the emergency, have been 
financed by Federal funds. Considera- 
tion must be given, also to the continua- 
tion of these educational programs where 
needed from the present time until the 
end of the war emergency. 

1. Funds for school plant facilities. 

It is recommended that in war areas 
additional school plant facilities during 
the remainder of the war emergency pe- 
riod be constructed only: 

a. Torelieve double sessioning in the 
more congested areas, particularly in 
those where a school-age program for 
children of working mothers is neces- 
sary for the war effort; 

b. Where there is a continuing in- 
crease in school population; 

c. When the facilities can be con- 
structed promptly enough to provide 
immediate relief; 

d. When the need for facilities can 
be met by a very temporary type of 
construction; and 





e. Where there is need for a separate 
building to house nursery school units. 
Such units should be constructed on 
school grounds when the site is suffi- 
ciently large, or else constructed ad- 
jacent to or near the school site. 


i) 


. Funds for maintenance and operation. 

It is recommended that States and 
local school administrative units, before 
June 30, 1945, make such financial pro- 
visions as are required to assume the cost 
of providing school services to children 
in war areas which during the war emer- 
gency have been financed by Federal 
funds. 


3. Funds for extended school services. 

It is recommended that Federal funds 
continue to be made available for ex- 
tended school services for children of 
working mothers for the balance of the 
emergency period and that Federal funds 
for these services for the limited groups 
involved be discontinued as soon as the 
labor market conditions affecting the war 
effort no longer exist. It is further rec- 
ommended that services for these lim- 
ited groups should become part of the 
comprehensive plan for all children in the 
post-war period. 


4. Funds for school-age recreation pro- 
grams. 

It is recommended that Federal funds 
continue to be made available for school- 
age recreation programs in the congested 
war areas for the balance of the emer- 
gency period. It is further recommended 
that these programs become part of the 
comprehensive plan for all children of 
school age in the post-war period. 

Federal Funds in the Post-War Pe- 
riod.—It is recognized that States may 
have difficulty in securing adequate funds 
from State and local sources for the fi- 
nancing of a comprehensive educational 
plan for all groups for whom educational 
opportunities should and must be pro- 
vided. The Federal Government should, 
therefore, stimulate States to prepare 
and to develop comprehensive State plans 
for educational programs, and it should 
participate, when necessary, in the fi- 
nancing of such programs. 





Women Admitted 


Women will be admitted to Harvard 
Medical School for the first time in the 
history of the school in the fall class of 
1945. This change in the policy of Har- 
vard was approved recently by the board 
of overseers after a long period of con- 
sideration. It was recommended by a 
large majority of the medical faculty 
members in the spring of 1943 and by an 
overwhelming majority in May 1944. 
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New Books 
and Pamphlets 


Art and Music Education 


Cultural Education under the Carnegie 
Grants. For the Advancement of Art 
and Music in the Public Schools. Balti- 
more, Md., Department of Education, 
1944, 46 p. illus. 


Dr. Leon L. Winslow, director of art educa- 
tion and Dr. Ernest G. Hesser, director of 
music education, describe how the Carnegie 
grants have enabled the Baltimore public 
schools to enrich and enlarge the art and 
music programs; the report briefly reviews 
trends and curricular developments. 


Post-War Planning 


Education ...A Mighty Force! It’s 
Role in Our Future. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 1944. 16 p. illus. 


Points out the gaps in our educational 
program and stresses the need of making edu- 
cation universally effective; published as a 
contribution to community, State, and na- 
tional planning in the post-war period. 


Accident Prevention 


Accident Prevention. Instructor’s 
Manual, Home and Farm Courses, by 
American Red Cross. Washington, 
D. C., American National Red Cross, 
1944. 206 p._ illus. 


Designed to serve as a manual for Red 
Cross instructors but can be adapted to 
safety instruction in home economics, agri- 
culture, and general health safety classes. 


Teacher Education 

Teacher Education in Service. By 
Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman. 
Prepared for the Commission on Teacher 


Education. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1944. 504 p. 
$3. 


Based on the experience of 14 public- 
school systems and addressed to school ad- 
ministrators and classroom teachers, with 
major attention given to procedures that 
foster school practice appropriate to our 
times. Discusses the role of central plan- 
ning committees, policies councils, study 
groups, school system workshops, and the 
individual school in the process of curricu- 
lum development. Also deals with personnel 
study as a means of improving staff relations, 
cooperation among neighboring school sys- 
tems, a study of community problems, and 
the application of the findings to the war 
period. 


Science Essays 


Scientists of Tomorrow, Washington 
6, D. C., Science Clubs of America (Ad- 
ministered by Science Service, 1719 N St. 
NW.) 1944. 135 p. illus. 


Includes the essays and the report of the 
third annual science talent search for the 
Westinghouse scholarships, 1944. 


Vocational Education 


Training for Industry. How Industry 
Benefits from Vocational Education, a 
Report by the University of the State of 
New York, the State Education Depart- 
ment. Albany, N. Y., State Education 
Department, 1944. 48 p. illus. 

Describes the war training programs ad- 
ministered by the State Education Depart- 
ment; main topics discussed are: Types of 
training programs, industry’s own report to 
education, establishing and maintaining in- 


dustrial relationships, informing the public, 
and instructional monographs. 


Exercises to Reduce Fatigue 


Regular Exercise Periods Reduce 
Worker Fatigue. 4 p. A reprint from 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
vol. 102, No. 5, May 1944. (Address: Har- 
riet V. Fitchpatrick, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Cleveland Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Exercises developed by Aurelia Sauber of 
Jane Addams Vocational High School for 
Girls have been tried out in classes in foods, 
cosmetology, power machine operation, and 
dressmaking with satisfying results; they 
have also been tried out by a group of women 
in industry, who reported beneficial effects. 


Motion Pictures in Education 


Motion Pictures for Postwar Education. 
Prepared by the Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Education. Washington 6, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 
1944. 23 p. (American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies. Series I, No. 21; vol. 8.) 


The American Council on Education has 
received a grant to study the needs of schools 
and colleges for motion-picture material and 
to plan for the production of new films for 
courses of study where these needs exist. 
The Commission on Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation is directing the program and in this 
pamphlet presents its philosophy and the 
broad objectives toward which it will work. 


Theses on 
Professional Training 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. 8. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 

An Andlysis of the Educational Back- 
ground and Experience of the U. S. For- 
eign Service Officers, by Franklin Roudy- 
bush. Master’s, 1944. George Washing- 
ton University. 66 p. ms. 


Analyzes the experience and educational 
background of 850 Foreign Service officers. 


Grants in Aid 


(From page 18) 


Awards will ordinarily be made twice 
a year, on the basis of applications re- 
ceived not later than April 1 and October 
1, respectively. Applications for the first 
awards will be received until April 1, 
1945. 

Address requests for application forms 
and all other inquiries to The Librarian 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 





Certain Problems of Supervision in 
Schools of Nursing as Indicated by a 
Survey of Nursing Literature and a 
Questionnaire Survey of 16 Schools of 
Nursing, by E. W. Killen. Master’s, 1942. 
Syracuse University. 154 p. ms. 

Discusses general and specific objectives of 
nursing education, personnel relationship in 
schools of nursing, supervision and guidance 
of students. 

Contributions to Teaching Practices in 
Basic Nursing Education Through Theses 
by Graduate Nurses, by M. M. Shrader. 
Master’s, 1944. Boston University. 159 
p. ms. 

Contains abstracts of theses dealing with 
methods of teaching in nursing schools. 

The Educational Aspects of Public 
Health Nursing and Their Relationship 
to the Education of Nurses in this Field, 
by M. F. Negus. Master’s, 1943. George 
Washington University. 112 p. ms. 

Finds that most of the functions performed 
by public health nurses are educational ac- 
tivities, for which the nurses are inadequately 
prepared. 

How Can the Student Nurse Develop a 
Concept of Community Nursing? by M. T. 
Shay. Master’s, 1943, New York Uni- 
versity. 73 p. ms. 

Describes the construction of a community 
nursing unit, and evaluates it. 

An Investigation to Discover the Cri- 
teria for Setting-up a Practice Field for 
Supervising Nurses, by J. C. MacDonald. 
Master’s, 1943. New York University. 68 
p. ms. 

Sets-up a practice fleld for supervising 
nurses. 

Student Personnel Work in Schools of 
Nursing, by Helen Fox. Doctor’s, 1942. 
George Washington University. 294 p. 
ms. 

Shows the need of counseling in nursing 
schools, and offers a plan for the organization 
of student personnel work. 

The Training of Lay (nonprofessional) 
Hospital Employees, by E. C. Hayhow. 
Doctor’s, 1942. New York University. 
210 p. ms. 


Discusses the building of an effective hos- 
pital personnel policy. Describes the or- 


ganization of an education and training 
program, 
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Audio-Visual 
Information File 


One of the services announced recently 
by the Albany Public Library in The 
Bridge, its guide to new books, pertains 
to audio-visual aids, and aims to assist 
persons using these materials. 

According to announcement, the read- 
ers’ advisory service has organized an in- 
formation file concerning the location 
and use of such audio-visual devices as 
films and film strips, slides, recordings, 
pictures, globes, charts, and graphs. 
Emphasizing the film service, the file 
includes commercial, governmental, and 
educational film catalogs; references to 
sources of inexpensive films; and infor- 
mation as to available local resources cf 
films and projection equipment. 

To acquaint persons with the tech- 
niques of handling audio-visual devices, 
the Albany Public Library provides such 
material as lesson plans and teachers’ 
manuals for films, 
graphs or charts, course outlines on tech- 
nical subjects taught with film strips, 
and suggestions for organizing film 
forums. 


tha at lidoc 
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Preservice Courses in Audio- 
Visual Techniques 

Virginia public schools used audio- 
visual aids to a greater extent during the 
past school year than previously, accord- 
ing to a recent statement by the director, 
Division of School Libraries and Text- 
books, Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion. This is explained partly by the es- 
tablishment of several city and county 
film libraries and partly by increased de- 
mands from teachers for films supple- 
menting textbook, library books, and 
other teaching materials, met by re- 
gional film libraries at State institutions 
of higher education. 

According to the director, preservice 
courses in classroom techniques and use 
of films and other aids were conducted 
during the year for the benefit of public- 
school teachers and librarians at Farm- 
ville State Teachers College, Madison 


College, Radford College, University of 
Virginia, College of William and Mary, 
and Virginia State College for Negroes. 
Inservice training was provided by regu- 
lar preview programs where film libraries 
were located. 





Festival of Fine Films 

Recognizing the value of fine films, 
along with books of merit and other works 
of art, as contributions to modern cul- 
ture, the Free Public Library of Philadel- 
phia has joined with the Art Museum in 
presenting a series of notable films for 
public enjoyment. 

According to Franklin H. Price, libra- 
rian of the Free Library, it is logical that 
this institution should expand its services 
through the use of films, of which books 
are often the basic source. 

The “Festival of Fine Films,” as an- 
nounced by the library, includes free 
presentations on adventure and travel; 
America’s portrait in profile; biography 
and history; book films; cartoons and 
comedy; fact films; fantasy, legend and 
satire; melodrama; and milestones of the 
movies. 


State Library Development 
The Washington Library Association 
has issued recently a Program for Li- 
brary Development in Washington, pre- 
pared by its executive committee. 

According to the foreword, this is the 
third program for library development in 
the State of Washington issued by the 
“Association within a decade, and designed 
to assist State, country, and city of- 
ficials, library board, and friends of li- 
braries to evaluate and promote public, 
school, college, and institutional library 
service, 

Based on the past performance records 
of libraries in Washington, the post-war 
program is presented by comparing ac- 
tual library needs with the suggested 
Post-War Standards for Public Libraries 
issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Among the recommendations of the 
Washington Library Association are (1) 
development of rural library service 
throughout the State; (2) grants-in-aid 
toward universal library service and 
adult education; (3) improvement of li- 
brary personnel; (4) development of 
school library service; (5) adequate sup- 
port for college and university libraries; 
and (6) information of the public re- 
garding library matters. 

Should Not Stop With 
Graduation 


Education in a democracy should not 
stop with graduation from school, ac- 


cording to Carl Vitz, president of the 
American Library Association, in a re- 
cent interview as to the organization's 


post-war adult education policy for 
libraries and its program for public 


library extension. 

“Formal schooling only prepares the 
adult to learn,” said Mr. Vitz, “but it is 
his own responsibility to continue the 
learning process during his years of ma- 
turity. Since adult education is an in- 
dividual matter, one of its most effective 
tools is the public library.” The A. L. A. 
urges public libraries to adapt their 
services as far as possible to individual 
needs in order to make it easy for every 
American citizen to educate himself at 
his own pace along lines of his own 
interest. 

The Association’s adult education pro- 
gram is linked with plans for renewing 
its efforts to extend public library Serv- 
ices into areas of the United States 
hitherto without it. 


Cooperative Library 


Many best sellers for the past year 
have been found in the cooperative li- 
brary of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, according to a recent issue of 
The Western Courier, the college paper. 

That publication reports that the pro- 
ceeds of a small fee for the use of the 
cooperative library are employed to pur- 
chase newly published books which are 
not likely to be secured promptly by the 
college library. Through the efforts of a 
council headed by the chairman of the 
English department, new books are se- 
lected and ordered monthly. 


Biographical Dictionary 

The Library of Congress has an- 
nounced publication by the Division of 
Orientalia of the final volume of the new 
Chinese biographical dictionary entitled 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, 
the first volume of which was noted pre- 
viously in EDUCATION For VICTory (No- 
vember 15, 1943). 

The completed work contains approxi- 
mately 800 biographical sketches and 
represents 9 years of cooperative re- 
search by some 50 American, Chinese, 
and European scholars, working under 
the editorial direction of Dr. Arthur W. 
Hummel, Chief of the Division of 
Orientalia in the Library of Congress. 

Dr. Hu Shih, former Chinese Ambas- 
sador to the United States, has observed 
in the preface, “There is at present no 
work of any kind in any language, in- 


_ Cluding Chinese, which can compare with 


it in comprehensiveness, in objectivity 
of treatment, and in general usefulness.” 
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Educational Reconstruction 
in Poland 


The Proposed Educational Recon- 
struction of People’s Poland,’ formu- 
lated by the Polish Underground Labor 
Movement and the Polish Teachers’ Un- 
derground Convention has just been pub- 
lished by the Payne Educational Soci- 
ology Foundation, Inc., in cooperation 
with the United States Committee on 
Educational Reconstruction. The mono- 
graph is the first elaborate educational 
program worked out by an underground 
movement that has come to the atten- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Some of the proposals for schooling and 
general education are: 

“The school must help the individ- 
ual to attain intellectual and moral ma- 
turity through study and education. 
Every individual must therefore underg 
a course of compulsory public education 
adapted to the greatest possible extent 
to his abilities and aspirations. 

“Compulsory schooling should cover 
the ages of 6 to 18, inclusive; universal 
compulsory schooling should be preceded 
by universal and compulsory kinder- 
garten attendance for all children from 
3 to 6 years of age. 

“The 12-year period of universal and 
compulsory schooling should be divided 
as follows: the first 8 years should be 
devoted to education in the eight-year 
elementary school. The next 4 years, 
depending on the abilities and prefer- 
ences of the pupils, should be devoted to 
the completion of education in either (1) 
an academic high school for general edu- 
cation, or (2) a vocational high school, 
combining general education and voca- 
tional training, or (3) a vocational school 
offering vocational training alone. 

“Education, offered in a truly demo- 
cratic spirit, should develop in the stu- 
dents an active sense of civic responsibil- 
ity and social consciousness, respect for 
all honest work and a genuine love for it, 
as well as a readiness for sacrifice and an 
ability to take part in the nation’s col- 
lective life. 

“The educational work of the schools, 
especially in the field of social education, 
must be supplemented by social and civic 
centers outside the school system, bring- 
ing youth into actual contact with the 
problems of practical life; in this regard 


a major role must be played by vol- 
untary youth organizations. 

“Both kindergarten and school edu- 
cation must k free; moreover, students 
of limited means must be granted 
scholarships as well as free boarding and 
lodging facilities. 

“Schools of all types should be coedu- 
cational in principle and open to stu- 
dents of all religious denominations; if 
desired, however, separate schools may 
be organized for boys and girls, provided 
this does not interfere with free access 
to the high schools, 

“National minority groups should be 
provided with schools in their own native 
tongues, in full accordance with the prin- 
ciples of national and cultural autonomy. 

“School curricula must be permeated 
with a democratic spirit; they must be 
so organized as to harmonize with the 
demands of the subsequent practical 
lives of the students and thus prepare 
the graduates of both general and voca- 
tional schools for active and useful citi- 
zenship, as well as for proficiency in their 
professions.” 

Following are excerpts from a resolu- 
tion of the Polish Teachers’ Under- 
ground Convention: 

“We, the Polish teachers, feel that the 
first duty of the Polish people today is to 
fight against the invaders and to recover 
the freedom of our country. The co- 
operation of Poland and her armed 
forces abroad in the general prepara- 
tions and in the military struggle of the 
Allies is our most urgent task, and it is 
the duty of every Pole and of all organ- 
ized groups to take part in civilian re- 
Sistance in Poland and in the struggle 
of the Polish people against our common 
enemy. 

“The length of this war imposes a 
great burden upon the occupied coun- 
tries, for the barbarous policy of Nazi 
Germany not only destroys the economic 
and cultural life of the conquered 
peoples, but also saps their physical re- 
sources. 

“The goal of the Polish teachers is a 
new Poland, built upon the principles of 
freedom, equality, and social justice, the 
essential prerequisites for the progress 
of culture and education.” 


Aims of Teachers’ Movement 


“The democratization of the cultural 
and educational system depends closely 


on the realization of political and eco- 
nomic democracy, while political and 
economic democracy in turn depends on 
a democratic cultural and educational 
system. 

“To the teachers’ movement, which 
works and fights for freedom and justice 
and for the democratization of educa- 
tion and culture, the organization of 
labor cannot be a matter of indifference. 
The history of education shows clearly 
that periods of social progress are always 
attended by progress in education, while 
in periods of social reaction, wrongs in- 
crease, the rights of citizens are cur- 
tailed, and the position of teachers de- 
clines. 


Democratic Teacher—Agent of 
Progress 

“The social importance of the schools 
and other cultural and educational in- 
stitutions makes it imperative for the 
teachers’ movement to take an interest 
in social problems related to education, 
and these, in turn, force the teachers’ 
movement to adopt a positive attitude 
toward general social, political, and 
economic conditions. The wide scope of 
teachers’ activities in connection with 
the problems of education and culture 
imprint upon the teachers’ movement 
the character of a social and professional 
organization with a strictly democratic 
philosophy. 

“The major field of activity of the 
teachers’ movement is that of solving 
educational problems and raising the 
status of the teaching profession, an im- 
portant part of the progress of education 
in general. In our country, in Poland, 
the teachers’ movement should play the 
part of an agent of progress in the fields 
of education, culture, social organization, 
and economics. 

“The chief efforts and attention of the 
teachers’ movement should be concen- 
trated, of course, upon professional prob- 
lems and upon the progress of education 
and culture, but it cannot remain indif- 
ferent toward the problems of economic 
and political democracy. 


Politically Alert Democratic 
Teachers’ Movement 

“The teachers’ movement in Poland 
forms a part of the general democratic 
underground, and will always cooperate 
with other democratic cultural, social, 
and economic organizations; it will seek, 
moreover, to reach a close understanding 
with political groups with regard to cul- 
tural and educational problems, 

“The teachers’ movement believes that 
the teachers should cooperate with other 
democratic movements in the solution of 
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cultural, educational, social, and eco- 


nomic problems. It regards the partici- 
pation of teachers in political work as 
highly desirable, but insists that they 
must neither forget their tasks as teach- 
ers, nor the role of education in the life 
of the people. They are urged, there- 
fore, to maintain the highest moral 
standards in their political activities, and 
to avoid situations in the course of these 
activities that might create difficulties 
in their work as teachers in the schools, 
or jeopardize their positions within the 
community. 


International Cultural 
Cooperation 

“In order to bring all nations closer 
together, increase international cultural 
cooperation, and strengthen democratic 
principles both in the international and 
the internal life of all nations, the Polish 
teachers favor the international cooper- 
ation of the democratic peoples and their 
organizations throughout the world. 


Library Service for Canada 


Two recommendations of interest to 
teachers and research workers in Canada 
were made in a brief recently presented 
by the Canadian Library Council in the 
House of Commons Special Committee on 
Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 
according to a recent issue of the sec- 
ondary edition of The School (Toronto). 

One of the recommendations was for 
the establishment of a national library 
which, “as a storehouse of national liter- 
ature and history and as a centre for 
scholarly reference work and inter- 
library lending, would make books avail- 
able to students across the country.” The 
other advocated the organization and de- 
velopment of regional libraries. “This 
would mean setting up in each province 
prescribed areas or regions, each having 
a minimum population of approximately 
40,000 with a library supported by the 
region. The library would serve the 
towns, villages, and rural districts within 
the area by means of branch libraries, 
book deposit stations, travelling libraries, 
and bookmobiles. This modern type of 
library service would also take books to 
the rural schools and to teachers in the 
region.” 


International Students Day 


November 17, the fifth anniversary of 
the massacre in Prague of 156 Czecho- 
slovakian students who rebelled against 
the Nazi invasion of their country, was 
set apart again this year as International 
Student’s Day, according to a recent issue 
of News Flashes From Czechoslovakia 
Under Nazi Domination, 


Commemorated for a number of years 
by young people throughout the world, 
the day has become cone “of rededication 
to the work begun by those Czechoslo- 
vakian students and a symbol of hope for 
the future because through their observ- 
ance young people can reach a greater 
understanding and practical expression 
of their common destiny with youth 
beyond the border.” 





The commemoration this year was 
sponsored by the American Youth For 
A Free World, 144 Bleecker Street, New 
York, N. Y. As a special tribute to the 
Czechoslovakian students, the organiza- 
tion made an appeal to young people for 


, donations of blood to the Red Cross. 


News and messages from abroad re- 
ceived by the American Youth for a Free 
World, indicated a world-wide observance 
of the day. 





National Council of Teachers 


of English 


Report of Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting 


With 1,697 persons registered, 35 
States and the District of Columbia were 
represented in discussions of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English in 
session in Columbus, Ohio, late in No- 
vember. 

Plans for a Nation-wide curriculum 
study in English were formulated by the 
Council’s executive committee, following 
the convention. The study will be 
directed by Dr. Dora V. Smith of the 
University of Minnesota, assisted by Dr. 
Angela M. Broening, Forest Park High 
School, Baltimore, Md. and Dr. Porter G. 
Perrin, Colgate University. It is planned 
to include a coordinated view of the 
curriculum at all 
secondary, and college; and to lead ulti- 
mately to the establishment of a cur- 
riculum commission, according to a 
report from the Council. 

The fourfold scope of the study is an- 
nounced as follows: (1) Aclear definition 


levels—elementary, ° 


of the function of English instruction in 
American education. (2) Preparation of 
a series of illustrative units of instruction 
designed to achieve the functions out- 
lined in the definition. (3) Organiza- 
tion of an English curriculum which will 
show the relationships existing among 
speaking, reading, writing, listening, and 
literature. (4) Suggestion of methods 
for acquainting school administrators 
and the lay public with the objectives of 
English instruction and the most appro- 
priate means of achieving them. 

New officers elected include: President, 
Harold A. Anderson, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago; First 
vice president, Helene W. Hartley, School 
of Education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Second vice president, Mark 
Neville, John Burroughs School, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Secretary-treasurer, W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, Il. 





basic skills in a short period of time. 


ment of progress. 





Teaching the Three R’s in the Army 


Maj. Paul A. Witty, on leave from Northwestern University, presented the 
following points, in addressing the National Council of Teachers of English. 

The fundamental educability of the mass of American youth has emerged 
as one of the most revealing lessons of this war. 

In order to satisfy the need for manpower in the armed forces, it was neces- 
sary to induct large numbers of illiterate and non-English-speaking men and 
to train them with unprecedented speed. Special training units were organ- 
ized to give these men the necessary academic training, as well as the necessary 
specialized training, to make them successful soldiers and to give them these 
This training program was characterized 
by intensity of effort and by long hours of continuous training, by definite and 
limited goals of achievement, and by careful direction, guidance and measure- 


The success of these units is attributed largely to the Army’s plan of em- 
ploying functional methods and materials of instruction. 
the value of clear objectives and specific purposes and has shown the ad- 
vantages of integrating and correlating all activities. 
proven that illiteracy need not continue as a great social problem in America 
and should be of special significance to every teacher. 


It has demonstrated 


This program has 
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New JU. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


History of Agricultural Education of 
Less-Than-College Grade in the United 
States. Compiled by Rufus W. Stimson 
and Frank W. Lathrop. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
648 p., illus. (Vocational Division Bulle- 
tin No. 217.) 75 cents. 

A cooperative project with the States; 170 
contributors. 

Includes a history of agricultural educa- 
tion in each state, a section on the Federal 
administration of vocational education acts, 
and a section on growth and trends in voca- 
tional agriculture, 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Social Pro- 
tection Division. Meet Your Enemy— 
Venereal Disease. Prepared in consul- 
tation with the National Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Social Protection. 
Washington, 1944. 41 p. Illus. Single 
copies free upon request to Social Protec- 
tion Division. 

Designed to give communities a better 
understanding of VD and to suggest ways by 
which they can mobilize their own resources 
to bring about healthful and socially desir- 
able living conditions as a basic protection 
against the diseases. Appendix contains a 
bibliography of supple y study mate- 
rials and other information pertinent to the 
subject. 

National Housing Agency. Housing 
Needs; a Preliminary Estimate. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Officé, 
November 1944. 24p. (National Hous- 
ing Bulletin1.) 10cents. Single copies 
free from the National Housing Agency 
as long as supply lasts. 


A summary of the study is followed by dis- 
cussions of the total number of dwelling 
units required in 1955, and supply of dwell- 
ing units by rental value classes. This 1s 
the first of a series of studies dealing with 
major problems of post-war housing needs. 

——.. Urban Development Division. 
Abstracts of Selected Material on Post- 
war Housing and Urban Development. 
Group VI. Washington, November 1944. 
34 p. Processed. Single copies free as 
long as supply lasts: 

Brief resumes of some of the more import- 
ant published documents from various coun- 
tries. Groups VII and VIII also available 
free. (See EDUCATION FoR VICTORY, VOl. 2, No, 
24, June 20, 1944, p. 32, for information re- 
garding groups I to V inclusive.) 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. Super- 
vision Improvement. No. 4. Washing- 
ton [1944] 4p. Single copies free. 

Describes job training and other super- 
visory methods used in Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Housing Agency, Office 
of War Information, and some other agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

U.S. Congress. House. Civil Service 
Preference, Retirement, and Salary Clas- 
sification Laws. Compiled by Elmer A. 
Lewis, Superintendent, Document Room, 
House of Representatives. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
400 p. 45 cents. 

Includes Civil Service Commission 


1481, entitled, Veterans Preference, 
June 1938. 


form 
dated 


U.S. Department of the Interior. Na- 
tional Park Service. Fort McHenry Na- 
tional Monument and Historic Shrine. 
Maryland. Chicago 54, Ill., Merchandise 
Mart, 1944. (Folder-8p.) Illus. Free. 


Fort McHenry is significant as the birth 
place of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
folder describes the events of 1814 that in- 
spired the writing of the anthem, shows a 
picture of the flag as it looked at the time, 
and a facsimile of the manuscript draft of 
the poem. 

A list of the titles of free folders of National 
Parks and Monuments may be obtained by 
writing the National Park Service, Chicago 54, 
Ml. 

-. War Relocation Authority. 
Nisei in Uniform. Prepared in collabora- 
tion with the War Department. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office 
{Autumn 1944], 12 p. Illus. 15 cents, 

Describes the activities of the 442d Combat 
Team, composed of men of Japanese descent; 
and the 100th Battalion organized around a 
cadre of national guardsmen from two Ha- 
waiian infantry regiments. Reproduces news- 
paper clippings showing services of Nisei sol- 
diers in all theatres of war. : 

-. “What We’re Fight- 
ing For”; Statements by United States 


Servicemen About Americans of Japanese 
Descent. Washington [Autumn 1944]. 
21 p. (Processed.) Limited free distri- 
bution. 


Includes letters published in newspapers 
and magazines. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Women’s Employment in the 
Making of Steel, 1943. By Ethel Erick- 
son. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 39 p. (Bulletin of 
the Women’s Bureau, No. 192-5). 10 
cents. Single copies free from Women’s 
Bureau as long as supply lasts. 

A report on the conditions under which 
women are employed and the suitability of 
the work for them, since the making of steel 
has always been in the category of a heavy 
nonwoman employing type. 

Wf. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Nicaragua; Lakes and 
Volcanoes. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 9p. 10cents. 
Single copies free from the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

A brief description of the geography, ex- 
ports and imports of this largest of the Cen- 
tral American republics, whose modern his- 
tory is closely related to the United States. 
Maps, pictures, and pictograms. Junior and 
Senior high schools. 

—. Speakers’ Bureau. 
ton, 1944. 30 p. (Processed.) 

Lists by States, speakers available. Bulle- 
tin No. 1 attached indicates availability, 
itineraries, and travel pians of some of the 
speakers. Other details given in letter from 
the Chief of the Bureau. 

U. S. President. (Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.) Seventeenth Report to Congress 
on Lend-Lease Operations; Reverse 
Lend-Lease Aid from the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Washington, 
November 24, 1944. 35 p. Single copies 
free as long as supply lasts. Address re- 
quests to John J. Grove, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Temp. T Bidg., 
Room 1114. 

Contains the President's letter of transe 
mittal to the Congress, and describes the 
types of reverse lend-iease aid to the United 
States for the campaign in Europe and for 
the war against Japan. Tables, graphs, and 
pictograms., 


Washing- 
Free. 


U.S. Veterans’ Administration. Basic 
Educational and Training Provisions of 
Public 346, Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. Washington, 1944. 3 p., 
Free. Address requests to Rehabilitation 
and Educational Service of the U. S. 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Describes the provisions of the Act and lists 
field stations. Application blank attached, 
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